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THE BEGINNING . . 
poe oe oo AE Oe . | 


INCE we last wrote in these pages events of great 
importance have occurred in the Far East. From the 
official papers published since, we are now able to ascer- 
tain the history of the negotiations. It appears that 
the demand made by Japan was moderate in the extreme, 

and referred chiefly to the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Korean Empire. Mlussia procrastinated, as she has done 
all along, and refused to give an answer. The Russian Govern- 
ment had pledged itself to give up Manchuria, and by a diplomatic 
fiction was asserted to have only taken a lease of Port Arthur, 
but when these professions were put to the test they were found 
to be insincere. Though Russia had caused Japan to evacuate 
Port Arthur in 1894, the officials of the Czar seized it themselves, 
and have discovered no intention of now giving it up, and in 
Manchuria they evidently intend to stay. What tendered 
action on the part of Japan necessary was that while Russia 
delayed as much as could be done over the negotiations, 
every effort was being strained to concentrate her military 
and naval resources for a great struggle. Troops have been 
hurried to Manchuria, vessels got ready for action, and every 
preparation made for the employment of force. Obviously, then, 
the Japanese would have been werse than simple if they had 
remained inactive until Russia was ready to strike the first blow. 
On Sunday it was made known in London that diplomatic 
relations between the two Powers had been broken off, and that 
virtually a state of warfare had commenced. The news was 
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received in this country with a gravity worthy of the occasion. 
It is very well known that higher stakes are being played for 
than have been laid on the table, and at present no one can tell 
which countries are likely to be involved in the quarrel. On the 
one hand, the United States and Great Britain have interests 
in the Far East that are nearly identical, while, on the other, 
Germany and those countries influenced by her seem to think 
they have interests of an opposite kind. 

It would be both rash and difficult at this stage of the 
proceedings to attempt any trustworthy forecast of the result. 
The great factors in the situation are, in the first place, the 
relative size and resources of the belligerents; but then che 
colossal proportions of Russia are partly neutralised by certain 
weaknesses in her system. It is unfortunate for her at the 
moment that the Jews should be irreconcilably hostile 
to the Muscovite, because, as it happens, great finance is 
almost all in the hands of the Hebrews, and Russia will 
be greatly in need of the sinews of war, since, as is well known, 
her poverty is extreme. Add to this the unrest and disaffection 
prevailing among the subjects of the Czar. Ordinary discontent 
in a country has been oftener an excuse for going to war than 
an impediment in the way of it; but the hatred of absolutism 
engendered during several generations, in which offenders have 
been subjected to all the terrors and cruelties of the Siberian 
mines, is something much more bitter and determined. It would 
almost certainly lead to revolution if the Government of the 
Czar, under the influence of any unforeseen mishap or calamity, 
were to show the slightest sign of weakness. The end of a great 
war, whatever it be, must produce mighty changes in an 
Empire which persists in putting into practice mediaeval doctrines 
of authority, while modern life and modern ideas of liberty break 
in, despite all efforts.to keep them out. These, then, are the 
weaknesses which threaten to paralyse the hands of Russia: 
want of money where money is niuch needed for a costly and 
distant expedition; weakness of communication over a wide 
extent of country whose inhabitants cannot be described as 
friendly; and, lastly, elements at home ready at a moment’s 
notice to burst out in deadly rebellion. 

On the Japanese side all is not plain sailing either. As 
far as numbers go, they can be no match for their antazonists, 
but, on the other hand, they have had an experience of modern 
naval warfare which ought to stand them in good stead against 
a nation only recently put in possession of a navy. The 
Russians cannot possibly have yet attained the skill taught the 
Japanese during their fight with China. Moreover, it has been 
said that nothing succeeds like success, and the Japanese are 
still very sensible of the remarkable manner in which they 
overcame the last enemy they encountered. And they fight also 
with the courage of desperation. If Russia were to get the worst 
of it, her people and territories might not be seriously damaged, 
so huge is the space already at her disposal ; but Japan has only 
her ‘tight little island,” and if beaten she must sink back to the 
condition of an insignificant or even a tributary state. She is 
therefore fighting for her very existence, yet she has the know- 
ledge that victory would mean everything to her future. It is 
the Japanese ambition to shape the future of China, which would 
yield the territory she needs for expansion. It may well be that 
even in the hour of success the white nations might combine to 
say this shall not be, even as they combined in 1894 to prevent 
Japan from reaping the fruits of her victory. A huge yellow 
empire in the Far East is in itself a peril to which Europeans 
are very much alive, but this will not hinder the Japs from 
pursuing the path they have marked out for themselves, and we 
may depend upon them to throw into this struggle all the energy 
and skill and enthusiasm that distinguished them in their conflict 
with China. Thus the issue, as far as we can see, hangs 
doubtful. We know that there are streams of influence running 
through Europe that would fain make this quarrel the excuse for 
a universal conflagration. European nations with their standing 
armies and their formidable navies face one another armed to the 
teeth. Since the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 they have all 
acted as though a struggle for existence were one day inevitable, 
and there are many reasons why the less scrupulous of them 
should take advantage of the present disturbance: It is a time 
when England has much need of that splendid command of 
foreign politics possessed by the late Lord Salisbury, and in less 
measure by the present Earl of Rosebery. We trust that he 
who now presides over the Foreign Office will not fail in the skill, 
self-control, and moderation required now that the first battle has 
been fought in a struggle that threatens to have far-reaching 
effects. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Elsie Hope, 

the diughter of Mr. Edward S. Hope, Registrar to the 

Privy Council. Next week Miss Hope is to be married to the 
Karl of Kerry, eldest son of the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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N every fight, whether of nations or individuals, a great 
advantage accrues to him who is able to get in the first 
blow. The Japanese have shown a practical ‘recognition of 
the truth of this doctrine, since about midnight of February 
8th, without any formal declaration of war having been made, 

though the rupture of diplomatic relations was tantamount to it, 
they made a daring and successful attempt to torpedo the Russian 
Fleet at Port Arthur. According to the official account sent 
by Admiral Alexeieff to the Czar, two battle-ships, the Retvi an 
and Tsarevitch, and the cruiser Pallada, were damaged. ‘The 
battle-ships are two of the largest and most powerful in Far 
Eastern waters, so that it is no slight achievement on the part 
of the Japs to have damaged them, particularly as the Russians 
have few facilities for repairing in this part of the world. Of 
course, Japan’s only chance of success lies in bold and active 
aggression at the very beginning of the fray. Were any other 
policy to be pursued, Russia in the end would be almost certain 
to overwhelm it. 

Most of the continental countries during the Russo-Japanese 
crisis have had reason to regret that their Press is muzzled, since, 
as the journalists only said what they were told, a very false 
idea of the situation was created, particularly in Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. In both places the declaration of war came as 
a great surprise, creating in Berl in a tremendous fall in securities. 
In St. Petersburg the people had been completely misled, and 
apparently did not dream that Japan would take, to them, the 
bold and rash course of defying Russia. The merits of the 
quarrel have been as thoroughly obscured by the journalists as 
were those of the late Boer War. Those nations will never be 
able to make any real progress until they appreciate the merits of 
having a perfectly free Press. We in England occasionally 
suffer inconvenience from the fact that every man is entitled to 
speak his mind, but then our knowledge of the true bearing of 
any international situation that arises is far beyond that of any 
other nation in Europe. 





Mr. Morley’s amendment to the Address was moved and 
adopted under very exceptional circumstances, since neither the 
Prime Minister nor Mr. Chamberlain was present. When he 
was appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland some twenty years 
ago Mr. Balfour was suffering from very delicate health, and it 
was generally expected that the work of an office which had 
brought premature old age on men like’ Mr. W. E. Forster 
and Mr. Trevelyan might prove fatal to him. Happily the very 
opposite resulted, and Mr. Balfour throve and grew strong 
under the hard work. His first year as Premier has been 
marked by anxieties of a different kind, and their result, we are 
sorry to see, has been less happy, as influenza, to which he 
seems to be peculiarly subject, has attacked him again and again. 
We can only hope that a short withdrawal from the business of 
the House will enable him to regain that strength which is 
necessary to the conducting of a Government during a session 
in which the duties must be arduous and responsible. 

After his active campaign Mr. Chamberlain, who is not the 
most robust of men, has felt it incumbent to take a holiday, 
which will not be grudged even by his strongest opponents. 
rhose who disapprove of his Protectionist principles, equally 
with those who support them, agree in regarding Mr. Chamber- 
lain as, in every sense of the word,a man. It is very seldom, 
indeed, that his opponents bring charges against him of 
insincerity or any kindred defect. He may be right, or he may 
be wrong, but he believes what he says, and tries to give effect 
to his convictions. The most acute criticism ever passed on his 
work was that he loved England exactly as he loved himself, 
and was applying to her concerns the principles with which in 
early life he conducted business. A man cannot do more than 
that. He is giving what he can to his country, and the Free 
lraders will join in wishing him a tranquil holiday, and a return 
to England reinvigorated alike in body and mind. 
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A tragic event that has occurred since our last issue is 
the death of Mr. Powell Williams. He was seized with an 
apoplectic fit in the House of Commons, and never again 
recovered. Mr. Williams was one of the few medical men who 
have found their way into the House of Commons. He was one 
of the most intimate friends Mr. Chamberlain had, and, asa tribute 
of respect to his memory, the ex-Colonial Secretary stayed away 
from Parliament until after his funeral, when he departed on his 
voyage in search of health. Mr. Powell Williams may be 
described as an able Parliamentarian, but he was somewhat too 
irritable to be a first-class platform speaker. His death will 
add one more to the many bye-elections we have had since 
Mr. Chamberlain made his celebrated declaration. 

By the death of Canon Airger there is removed from literary 
and religious circles one of those many divines who have brought 
a fine aroma of literature around the English pulpit. Canon 
Ainger might be not ineptly likened to George Herbert, though 
it is true that George Herbert’s mind found expression in 
original work, while Canon Ainger was most distinguished as 
the biographer and elucidator of Charles Lamb. Each, how- 
evet, had the merit of uniting with a simple and fervent piety 
the most delicate wit and whimsical humour. Each was a good 
conversationalist among his intimates, though shy in public. 
Canon Ainger will be very much regretted in the Temple, of 
which he was an ideal Master. The antique air and associations 
of that historical mass of buildings seemed to fall in exactly with 
his own personality. He was greatly loved by the men of wig 
and gown who dined in the Great Hall, and he returned the feeling 
in equal measure. The congregation that listened to him in th» 
Temple was one that was probably better fitted than any othet 
in England to appreciate the outcome of a mind that was as 
delicate in its workings as it was strong in thought. 


OLD MAIDS IN OCTOBER. 
Two things in Nature ever seem to me 
Types of the spinster’s decent dignity, 
And both, in autumn garb disconsolate, 
I watch to-day beyond the garden gate. 


One is the prim Galina, neatly drest 
In robes of spotted silk, the very Lest, 
Precisely fashioned all in black and white, 
Cut to perfection, sober, plain, and tight; 
She picks her way across the muddy yard, 
Arches her neck, salutes us, kind and hard, 
Her eyes fixed firmly on the beaten track, 
And calls to all who stray : 
“Come back! Come back.’ 


Now lift your eyes above the noisy farm, 
Who shall forget the poplar’s faded charm 
When drear October thins the fragile spray ? 
Pathetic and delicious in decay 
She bends—how slender !—o’er the fleeting stream, 
As though she watched the passage of a dream ; 
She trembles in her robes, too poor and frail 
To shield her shadowy figure from the g de, 
And wears with plaintive art and humble grace 
A golden wig above her drooping face. 
Mary Ducravux. 


The remarkable tidal wave that fell on the Scilly Islands 
and the West of Cornwall one day last week happily did but 
little damage to the shipping there, though many boats were 
washed from their moorings in St. Mary’s Harbour and carried 
out to sea. Eventually all seem to have been recovered. But 
the real damage was that which was suffered by the fields of 
flowers, especially on the island of Bryher. Everyone who 
knows the Scilly Islands is aware how important a source of 
income are the flowers that these warm islands of the West, in 
full flow of the Gulf Stream, are able to send up very early in 
the year to the London market. It is a most serious loss to the 
islanders when their flowers suffer, and to suffer from a tidal 
wave is a new form of hard experience for them. The quay at 
St. Mary’s was a good deal damaged. At Penzance, on the 
mainland, the wave dashed over the promenade and flooded the 
streets and houses. Rain fell all the while in what is described 
as tropical abundance, so that it is likely that the wave was 
caused by a submarine seismic disturbance accompanied by a 
general change in atmospheric conditions. When the wave 
reached the coasts of France it seemed to have gathered added 
force, and the damage done to shipping was very considerable. 


There are not many points that we can certainly say we 
know in the life history of the salmon. Mr. Cholmondeley 
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Pennell, in the Badminton fishing volume, quotes from the 
Times a list of these points compiled by himself. They are only 
eleven in number. The experience of the present year, when 
rivers have been in such full flood, and an immense number of 
salmon have ascended them in consequence, seems as if it might 
almost add a twelfth to these ascertained facts, for it gives at all 
events a very strong confirmation to the view of those who hold 
that the number of salmon that ascend rivers is in very smail 
proportion to the number of those that are in the sea and more 
or less ready to ascend them—a view which carries with it the 
further implication that many fish pass several consecutive 
years without coming into the fresh water, and consequently 
without spawning at aii. Why they should be more readily 
tempted by the bigger volume of water is hardly to be 
explained. We are not, probably, to credit them with the 
intelligence to know that they will find all the difficult places in 
the rivers passable. But the fact is not to be doubted. 


Salmon-fishing opened on a great many of the Irish rivers 
on Monday, February 1st, but anglers generally were very much 
disappointed, as the high state of the water, and the cold east 
and north-east winds, made fishing an uncomfortable and 
unprofitable business. At Castleconnell, which is about the best 
bit of the Shannon, especially for large fish, nothing was done, 
but, with better weather and lower water, some fine salmon are 
certain to be captured, as everything points to a good season. 
About the best fish of the opening week was a beautiful fresh- 
run salmon of 2olb., taken by Colonel Simpson, C.B., at Ballyduff 
on the Blackwater. When fishing stopped on September 30th 
last on the Blackwater there were more fish in it than for 
years past. 

It has been noticed of late years that the herons which used 
to frequent Belfast Lough in such numbers are fast disappearing. 
In years gone by, Thompson, the Irish naturalist, records that 
fifty or sixty of these birds might be seen in the lough, but now 
weeks might pass without one being seen. The railways, with 
their embankments, account for the disappearance of the birds to 
a great extent, but the chief reason is the new Victoria Channel, 
which, it is said, has diverted the flow of the tide and the river, 
and, by making an increased “scour,” has gradually swept away 
the mud or ooze off the banks, and with it the ribbon or grass 
wrack (Zostera urasina) that grew on it. The Zostera was the 
haunt of multitudes of eels, which formed the principal food 
of the herons; and now, when mud, Zostera, and eels have 
gone, the herons have left too. The eels have given place to 
other fish, and the herons have been succeeded by increased 
numbers of cormorants and red-breasted mergansers, which get 
their food by diving. = 


The heavy rains of 1903 had been so disastrous in their 
effects that it seemed impossible for matters to become any 
worse, and the general feeling was that with the new year would 
come a change for the better. But February is now well 
advanced, and there are as yet no signs of brighter times. 
During the last twelve months there have been no less than 
five costly floods in the valley of the Thames, and the reports 
which come from all sides reveal a state of things which is 
almost hopeless. In the Maidenhead district on Sunday last 
those who attended church and chapel had to get there in punts, 
boats, or canoes, and though the river was steadily subsiding at 
Windsor, the strong wind drove the water over the land, and 
Windsor Home Park and Eton playing-fields were nearly 
covered. It is, however, higher up the river that the floods have 
been most severe. In the district between Godstow and where 
the Isis ard Thame unite, what should be fields and meadow- 
land is simply a vast waste of water, while Oxford itself has 
the appearance of rising out of a great lake. Passengers by 
train can see hundreds of houses, some isolated, some in groups, 
completely surrounded by water. 


The extraordinary fire which has occurred at Baltimore adds 
one more to the many tragic conflagrations that have reduced 
American cities to ashes. The disaster may be compared to 
that which occurred in Chicago in 1871, and it would seem to 
show that since that time the Americans have learned little 
about the art of safeguarding houses from fire. Yet in reading 
their scientific journals one is impressed with the sedulous care 
taken to avoid the occurrence of mishaps such as these. Local 
governments, armies of inspectors, stringent bye-laws, all appear 
to be in vain. Yet there is much less excuse to be offered now 
than there was thirty years ago, because in the earlier period 
far more houses were built of wood, and steps ‘had not yet been 
taken to forbid the employment of inflammable material. Surely 
this last and awful lesson will impress on the authorities the 
necessity of taking efficient steps to prevent outbreaks of fire in 
the future. The losses from this fire are estimated at no jess a 
sum than £40,000,000. 
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The beginning of the present year was marked by the starting 
of a number of new journals in London, but the art of floating 
them seems to be a lost one. On Tuesday Mr. W. T. Stead 
issued an obituary notice of the one of which he was the sole 
begetter. ‘*The Daily Paper,” he said, “ will appear no more, 
but the ideal which I have attempted to mould in clay may yet 
be carved in marble by more capable hands.’”’ Following this 
pathetic farewell comes a paragraph to say that the real 
reason of the stoppage is that after the issue of the second 
number the editor had a ‘severe nervous collapse,” which 
prostrated him. We do not greatly wonder at this effect of the 
second number, if it very much resembled the first, and we 
hope that Mr. Stead, after he has been to South Africa, where he 
is going for a holiday, will return with nerves brought back to 
their normal steadiness, and inspired with a resolution to start no 
more ‘‘ Daily Papers.” The disease from which he suffered is 
understood, if not to be exactly contagious, at any rate, to have 
attacked more than one of the enterprising persons who ventured 
to start the new journals. 


DESIDERIUM. 

I have been out in the night, for my eyes have long done with sleeping , 

To the lonely woods I went, to the loved ways once again. 
And the stars were lost in the dark, and the bitter skies were weeping — 

And my feet are deep with mire, and my hair is drenched with rain. 
For the wind arose as I went, and stood in my pathway crying, 

And my heart gave back its pain, and my tears mixed with its tears, 
And ny thoughts were as dead, dead leaves on its stormy bosom dying — 

My thoughts that were roses once in the happy silent years. 
Ah! once I roamed through the woods, in the depths of a glad green 

summer, 

And my feet were set towards Heaven, and ny soul went on before; 
But I have been out in the night, and the wind was the only comer— 

The wind that wails in my heart, and crieth for evermore. 

R. G. T. COVENTRY. 
Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt has a fierce name for his splendid 

new yacht, launched last week at Troon—the Warrior; but in 
spite of this martial name her fittings have more association with 
the arts of peace and luxury than of stern war. She is a 
twelve hundred tonner, estimated to travel at fifteen knots, 
and it is said she 1s the finest yacht ever built on the Clydeside. 
It may be objected that Troon is not strictly on the Clydeside, but 
for the yacht-building purposes it may be so taken. The Ailsa 
Shipbuilding Company were the constructors, and Lord Ailsa 
himself was among the company that witnessed the launch, 
when Mrs. S. L. Watson, the wife of the designer, formally 
bestowed on her her fighting name. The Warrior isa fine-looking 
sea-boat, as well as a luxurious floating home; and her name may, 
after all, be well expressive of her ability to fight the waves. 


The Royal Scottish Academy opened on Saturday last with 
the finest exhibition of the art of Whistler that ever has been 
given in Scotland. It consists of nineteen oil paintings, two 
water-colour drawings, pastels, and a good many etchings. 
There are the twelve etchings, making the Venice set, on loan 
by His Gracious Majesty King Edward VII., and another set of 
the Thames, lent by Mr. Joseph Pennell. There is the fine portrait 
of Miss Alexander; of the painter himself as a young man; of 
Sir Henry Irving in the rd/e of Philip I1. of Spain, from “‘ Queen 
Mary.” From the Glasgow Corporation is lent the portrait of 
Carlyle, which is sure to be the object of much reverence in 
Edinburgh. And there are examples of Whistler in his most 
charming manner of nocturne landscape painting, in ‘Old 
Battersea Bridge,” the ‘“ Thames,” and “Valparaiso.” Of 
course it is not wholly a Whistler exhibition, but the interest of 
seeing so many of this master’s works—for a long while so greatly 
misunderstood—thus brought together, must make all the rest of 
the show appear insignificant in the comparison. 


An injurious implement for use in the perpetual warfare 
which the Australians are forced to carry on against their swarms 
ofrabbits, has lately been experimented with in Victoria. It consists 
of a cylinder filled with poisonous liquid, with a foot-plate attached 
to it, which is placed in any thickly infested spot. As soon asa 
rabbit presses the plate it opens a valve which sprinkles it with 
some of the poison; the rabbit then licks it off its fur, and the 
farmer is relieved of one more of his pests. It does not sound 
the most practical method of vermin-killing to English notions, 
but it is said to have been favourably commented upon. The 
possibility of the bodies of rabbits killed by this means working 
havoc among the foreign consumers seems likely to prove 
rather a bar to the success of the invention. 





The fire at the Bibhoteca Nazionale on Tuesday, 
January 26th, at Turin is a world-wide calamity. The building 
in which the library was kept forms part of the paiace of the 
University, standing in the Via Po, and was erected in 1713 by 
order of the King Victor Amedeus II. from designs of the 
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architect Antonio Ricca. From three rooms, which sufficed for 
it at that date, it increased rapidly, till in 1858 ten large rooms 
were required, and the following year more than double that 
number were in use. This library, one of the most famous in 
Italy, and ranking with those of the Vatican, St. Mark, the 
Laurenziana, Naples, and Montecassino, was noted for the value 
and number of the MSS. it possessed. These consisted of 
Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Turkish codices, together 
with Greek and Latin ones, many of them richly illuminated 
and in costly bindings. One of the chief possessions (said, 
fortunately, to have been saved in part) is the collection from 
the monastery of Bobbio, bought by order of Count Prospero 
Balbo in 1820, when the French suppressed the monastery and 
its treasures became the property of the Italian Government. 
And what treasures these were! — 


Here were to be found the famous palimpsests of Cicero and 
of Cassiodorus ; codices sent by one princely ruler to another, 
decorated with their coats-of-arms, and adorned with lovely 
designs and arabesques; old French MSS. of the ‘“ Langue 
d’Oil”; poems and chivalresque literature of the Middle Ages; 
four codices of the ‘‘Romaunt of the Rose” of the fourteenth and 
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one of the fifteenth centuries; while here also existed one of the 
sole two copies extant of the *‘ Knight Errant” of Thomas of 
Saluzzo. The library also boasted two Irish illuminated missals of 
the sixth century; an English Psalter of the fourteenth century ; 
a Spanish missal of the same date; several illuminated French 
works of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; two 
magnificent volumes of Pliny’s Natural History, with miniatures 
by Mantuan artists of the school of Mantegna. There were no less 
than 10,321 engravings, bound in chronological order in fifty huge 
volumes, and containing examples of the craft of Albrecht Direr, 
the Carracci, Boucher, Callot, and others besides. Mention must 
also be made of the priceless collection of Aldine Editions, 1,500 in 
all, and of some lovely Elzevirs. These have all been burnt, and 
though, so far, the extent of the damage is not known, it is evident 
that many of the precious houses will have suffered as much from 
water and the efforts made to save them as from the flames. The 
origin of the disaster is unknown, one declaration that it was due 
to some faulty working of electric wires being stoutly denied by 
the Electric Works Company. Enquiries are being eagerly set 
on foot to discover the real cause, the fact that the fire broke out 
on the second floor in the room where the greatest treasures of 
the library were housed having given rise to ugly, and probably 
unjust, suspicions of foul play. 


I-BRASIL. 


There’s sorrow on the wind, my grief, there’s sorrow on the wind, 


Old and grey! 


I hear it whispering, calling, where the last stars touch the sea, 


Where the cloud creeps down the hill, and the leaf shakes on the tree, 


There’s sorrow on the wind and it’s calling low to me 


Come away ! 


Come away ! 


There’s sorrow in the world, O wind, there’s sorrow in my heart 


Night and day: 


So why should I not listen to the song you sing to me? 


The hill cloud falls away in rain, the leaf whirls from the tree, 


And peace may live in I-Brasil where the last stars touch the sea 


Far away, far away. 


Fiona MAcLrEop. 
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‘* Swift as the greyhound from the leash.” 


O the love of sport which has permeated the inhabitants 


of this planet for all time may be attributed the fact 

that the greyhound 

has been able to 

maintain his original 
form practically through all 
ages, and he appears to us to-day 
much as he did to the ancient 
Assyrians, if the sculptures of 
2,000 or 3,000 years ago can be 
relied upon. Certainly since the 
ninth century or thereabouts, 
the greyhound, the most grace- 
ful and elegant of the canine 
species, has changed less than 
any other. 

In this country the breed 
was probably introduced by the 
Saxons, since when it has always 
been to the fore as a sporting 
dog. There is ample proof that 
greyhound coursing as a sport 
was popular in the British Isles 
during the Middle Ages, but it 
was not until some centuries 
later that any trace can be 
found of its being pursued under 
any systematic government, the 
first authentic code of rules 
having been published during 
the reign of “‘ good Queen Bess,” 
herself an ardent sportswoman. T. Fall. 


As showing the exclusive- A GREYHOUND’S HEAD. 


ness of the sport in olden times, 
It is interesting to note that in the early days only nobles and 
princes were by law permitted to indulge in the luxury of keeping 





greyhounds, and it was further enacted that to kill one was a 
felony punishable by death. The breed was then a much more 
powerful one, for in those days the greyhound was chiefly 
employed in coursing the red 
and fallow deer. It is recorded 
in the annals of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth that on one 
occasion at the seat of Lord 
Montecute, at  Cowdry in 
Sussex, in 1591, her Majesty 
witnessed the pulling down of 
sixteen bucks by greyhounds. 
Much earlier records are obtain- 
able, showing that King John 
was an enthusiastic courser, and 
that during the early part of 
the twelfth century the sport 
was much in favour amongst the 
ladies. 

All this is as preliminary, 
the real object of this disserta- 
tion being to set forth to the 
lay reader the various incidents 
in the life of the greyhound from 
his introduction to this world 
until he becomes, perchance, a 
qualified candidate for premier 
honours. It is naturally every 
owner’s desire, though only a 
few can attain it, to breed a 
winner of the blue ribbon of 
the leash—the Waterloo Cup. 
Copyright But it is not everyone’s good 

fortune to find located in his 
kennels a Czarina, who never 
suffered defeat (and whose owner, Lord Orford, by the way, 
died from excitement over her last victory in 1791), her 








erandson Snowball, or in later vears a Master M’Grath or a 
Fullerton. Only those who are actively interested in the sport 


can appreciate the 
care and expense 
entailed in the 
proper training of 
the greyhound. 
lor him to succeed 
he must have as 
miuch, nay, more, 
trouble bestowed 
upon him than a 
champion — athlete. 
Irom the day he is 
whelped anxiety for 
his welfare begins. 
He is probably the 
progeny ol some 
famous parents 
\ hose deeds of 
prowess he will be 
expected toemulate. 
As soon, therefore, 
as he is old enough 
to leave his mother, 
which is in about 
eight weeks, he 
is despatched to a 
arm, where for a 7. Fall. 
time his joys are 


untrammelled and full liberty is allowed. 
it should be mentioned that in coursing parlance a puppy 1s 


known as a whelp until he is about 
eight months old, when he enters 
the sapling stage. As with horses, 
so with greyhounds, for registra- 
tion purposes their age counts 
from the year they are born in, so 
that it 1s an advantage to the 
owner to have them arrive as 
early in the year as_ possible. 
February is generally considered 
the best month, as by the fol- 
lowing September, after a good 
course of “walking,” they are 
ready to take part in what are 
known as sapling stakes, and these 
are really the dog’s initiation into 
the hard work which will be ex- 
pected of him later. These sapling 
stakes are invariably confined to 
four dogs, so that the tyro is not 
unduly taxed, and they are looked 
upon to a large extent as a means 
of training the dogs into the art of 
running in public. Very little pre- 
paration is attempted for these 
events, for which the dog is quali- 
fied during the whole of his first 
season ; but he or she is not allowed 
to compete too often, or the chances 


WORK. 


IN 


To digress slightly, 
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entered upon. 
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are that the dog will be spoilt for 
future work. Nothing is so dis- 
heartening to a dog asa gruelling 
course in its early days—it does 
not quickly forget it. 

Presuming’ our whelp was 
born in February, in the following 
September twelve months it will 
have arrived at the puppy stage, 
and will run as such until the close 
of the season in the following April, 
so that it is quite possible for a 
puppy to be more than a two year 
old dog. It is now that the work 
becomes more arduous, in view of 
the preparation for more important 
events. Not only is the work harder 
for the dog, but also for the trainer 
and his assistants, who will be 
expected to walk from ten to fifteen 
miles daily in all weathers, with 
perhaps half-a-dozen dogs in the 
leashes. This is a very necessary 
part of the training, inasmuch as 1f 
allowed to travel free the dog is 
apt to dawdle at times. To 
encourage the circulation the dog 
is enveloped in a thick ‘ sheet,” 
which on his return is changed for 


one of lighter material, and then the process of grooming is 
The dog is well brushed to remove all mud and 


dust from his coat, 
after which he is 
rubbed from 
tip to toe with 
a specially- 
made flesh-rubber, 
which should make 
him feel ‘“‘as fresh 
as alark,” and quite 





ready for his tood, 











which also under- 











goes careful _ pre- 








paration, for it is 














THE KENNEL. 


1N 


essential, in order 








that his staminainay 








be brought up to 
the highest 
standard, that the 
food should be of 
the most nourishing 
kind... Broth made 
from beef and beef 
bones, into which 
biscuits are soaked, 
is the staple food, 
but a little variety 
Copyright is necessary, and 
as an occasional 


treat the dogs are given a little meat, vegetables, and very 
stale bread (brown for preference). 
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Walking is not the only kind of exercise the greynound 
receives, but every other day as the time draws near for the dog 
to enter into competition he is given a gallop in company with 
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7. Fail. GREYHOUNDS ON THE LEASH. 


the others of the kennel, whilst about once a week he is put 
through an actual course. It is both interesting and exhilarating 
to watch a gallop. The speediest dog in the kennel is set going 
in the direction of the trainer, who stations himself about half 
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a mile away, and then in quick succession, and at intervals of about 
2ovds., the remainder are sent off after the leader. There are 
more reasons than one why this mode of procedure should be 
adopted, for if the dogs were released simultaneously the 
probability is that they would fight or frolic, and no good 
would accrue. Some owners adopt the plan of galloping 
their dogs behind a horse, but this is quite a wrong policy, 
as it tends to make the dog stale through the continued 
hard work, and, in addition, gets him into a stiff style, 
from which it is extremely difficult to reform him. 

The housing of the dogs is a very important point. 
The kennels must be both light and airy, but quite tree 
from draughts, for it naturally follows that any animal, 
just as much as a human being, who is being trained up 
to the highest pitch, is very liable to take cold, whilst 
cleanliness is another great essential towards success. 

There is another point which is worth mentioning, 
and that is, that it is not always the swiftest dog which, 
in present-day coursing, comes off best. The reason is, 
that a very fast dog cannot always recover itself when the 
hare turns, with the result that a slower but clever 
animal is able to work the hare successfully, and so secure 
the judge’s fiat. Weight ina dog is very desirable, because 
stamina goes with it, and this is a very necessary qualifi- 
cation in the gruelling contests which frequently occur. 
Anything up to 65lb. is a good average weight. 

In conclusion, I would point out that the chief points 


aeee 3) = =6in a greyhound are a perfectly straight back, standing : 
ES aide grey I y straight back, standing a 


little lower in front than on the hind legs, well-set hocks, 


Copyright sloping shoulders, full chest, long neck, and powerful 


jaw. The dog should stand well on his toes, in order 
that the weight may be properly distributed, or it is thrown on 
to the pad of the foot, with the result that the pastern is apt 
to collapse under the strain of work. The photographs repro- 
duced with this article were taken at Mr. Mayall’s kennel. 


CAPT. HAMBRO'S TOUR in TURKEST AN. 


r- HE taste of the Kazaks for 
hawking, as_ related by 
Captain Hambro, must make 
their sporting expeditions very 
picturesque and reminiscent 
of the time when the natives of Europe 
were in the habit of riding abroad with 
hawk on wrist. These Kazaks, as it 
appears, seldom go out without a hawk 
on their hand, ready, as it would seem, 
to -be flown at any game that may 
chance to appear. And yet, singularly 
enough, it was only under great per- 
suasion that they could be induced to 
give an exhibition of their hawk’s 
powers; but whether this was because 
of any jealousy of a stranger’s seeing 
the pertormance, diffidence as to the 
behaviour of the hawk, or whether they 
were desirous of awaiting better chances 
than those which appeared quite favour- 
able in the judgment of the European 
foreigner, does not seem very cCiear. 
lhe eagle is used only in the hawking 
of much larger game, as roedeer or fox ; 
but besides the eagle they keep pere- 
vrines, and also a light slate-coloured 
hawk of the country. Both these last 
are used for the chase of wild duck or 
partridges. The flight of the eagle at 
roedeer is described as a very fine 
spectacle indeed. 

The party were some days at 
Shatla, gathering news of the ibex and the Asiatic wapiti, and 
Captain Hambro was fortunate in securing here the services of a 
noted shikari, a Mongolian half-breed, a wizened old man, with 
eyes that looked out on the world through the smallest conceiv- 
able slits between the lids, but gifted with a faculty of sighting 
animals at a distance that was quite beyond the range of the 
European eye. Without going into the details of the various 
stalks, which, it may be presumed, did not differ remarkably 
from other incidents of the kind, it may suffice to say that 
Captain Hambro secured some very fine heads, the biggest of 
which, measuring 54in., is shown in the accompanying picture. 

The partridges and pheasants are described as very numerous 
in the lower parts of all those mountain ranges. It is a 
magnificent country, ‘“rivalling, if not surpassing, the Rocky 
Mountains.” It is very similar to the Rocky Mountains in the 
character of its magnificence—dark stretches of fir forest on the 
lower slopes of the mountains, and above, almost, as it seems, 





EAGLE FOR HAWAING. 


reaching to the blue sky, the eternal dazzling whiteness of the snow. 
The valleys and the corries abound with game—of the deer family 
the wapiti and roe; of the sheep tribe, the Ovis Argali and the ibex; 
of flesh-eaters, the leopard and the bear. Now and again, in 
certain of the valleys, Captain Hambro relates that he has been 
startled by the familiar appearance of what seemed to be the 
blackcock of Scotland—‘‘the same, except that he is a little 
larger.” ‘The wapiti are fine beasts, not quite as large as the 
American, but not much less. Unfortunately, they are in course 
of rapid extermination by the native people, the horns being 
highly appreciated in China for their supposed medicinal value. 
The party remained in these valleys for some weeks, shooting 
various kinds of game, and had proposed making a longer stay, 
but snow came on in blinding quantities, and they passed over 
into Southern Siberia. 

Both Kazaks and Kirghiz are clothed for the most part in 
long coats or robes, and wear the tall sheepskin hats, and the 
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mode of life common to both is the pastoral and nomadic. 
Nevertheless, they are quite distinct races. Their possessions 
consist for the most part in herds of cattle, sheep, goats, and 
horses. They are consummate horsemen, and, like most races 
that are at home on horseback, they seldom walk if they can 
ride. This is a disposition that appears even among their 
children. The herding of the sheep and the goats, to see that 
they do not go too far astray in the moun- 
tains and fall victims to the marauding 
leopard, is generally the business of the 
children, and they are to be seen sedately 
mounted on the domestic cow, without an idea 
that the spectacle is at all unusual or ridiculous 
in the eyes of a European. The children 
generally are so fat that they look as if a little 
walking or running exercise would be very 
beneficial to them. The cows are most uncom- 
fortably ‘“bitted,” so to speak, with a rope or 
thong passed through the nostrils, but they do 
not seem greatly to resent it. Although these 
tribes restrict their wanderings to these moun- 
tain ranges, and to a limited area of them, 
both are treely nomadic within those limits, 
moving their homes in search of pasture, and in 
the severe weather retiring to sheltered corners 
of the valleys. Their houses are conical-shaped 
huts, made of “* mundah,” and on their journeys 
they take these with them from place to 
place. 

Unlike the people of Kashgar, these 
Kazaks and Kirghiz seem to appreciate the 
rifle at its proper value. Captain Hambro’s 
party had a military escort attached to it while 
in these regions, and he describes its members 
as being capitally mounted and ready to go 
anywhere and to do anything. He seems to 
have been extremely fortunate and tactful in 
winning willing assistance wherever he went. 
The appearance and equipment of the 
men composing the escort are well seen in 
the picture of the two mounted soldiers ; 
and the appearance of the forked bayonet, eel-spear, or 
whatever it may be, extending beyond the muzzle of the rifle 
strapped on the back of one of the men, is surprising indeed 
at first sight, and suggests some grisly instrument of torture, as 
though the ordinary bayonet of the European did not let enough 
daylight into a man to please the gentle Kazak. The truth is, 
that this is no forked weapon, additional to the terrors and 
destructive powers of the rifle, but merely the rest which these 





HERDING SHEEP. 


tribes use from which to fire the rifle itself. It appears that they 
never—or “ hardly ever ’’—fire from the shoulder simply, or with 
any other form of rest than this; and this being so, according to 
Captain Hambro’s description, it is rather singular that we do 
not see the same excrescence growing to the muzzle of the other 
man’s rifle also; but perhaps this is because one rest is considered 
enough between two of them. All these guns are imported 
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through Russia, but the men themselves belong to the local levies 
of the Chinese army. The horses on which the men are riding 
look as if they were of a useful type, as Captain Hambro’s 
account indicates, and they face the unwonted spectacle of the 
camera with an unconcern that speaks highly for their courage. 
Courage carried to the verge of recklessness would seem to 
be a characteristic of the people. Perhaps it is a necessary 





IBEX HORNS. 


characteristic, if they are to be survivors in the struggle for life 
against the inclemencies of Nature in these high altitudes. Most 
of the pictures show the gentler aspect of the scenery, the flatter 
and more pastoral character. A glimpse of country of a less 
pleasant kind is shown in the picture of some of the transport 
beasts coming through a defile in the pine woods and out on to 
the snow, in the descent from the Thian Shan mountains. The 
horses must need more than the sureness of foot and more than the 
hardihood of our Highland wild ponies to 
hold their own in a country of this kind. 
But perhaps the most remarkable of 
all the experiences that Captain Hambro 
has to chronicle or to illustrate is the local 
way of crossing rivers. He speaks of it 
as “curious.” It is that, no doubt, but 
for those who are not used to it it must be 
not a little alarming—that is to say, unless 
they are of the ‘kind that know no fear. 
The method consists in piling up a boat as 
full as ever it will hold, without sinking, of 
all the persons and all their baggage that 
it is desired to take across. Then the 
boat is launched, and there are no oars, no 
sails!) The motive power is supplied by 
the horses, the cattle, the sheep, and the 
goats of the nomadic and pastoral people 
swimming in front and alongside, and so by 
degrees, that are far more slow than they 
are sure, towing the boat to the other side. 
In the instance of which Captain Hambro 
gives us the illustration, the river that the 
party hopes to cross—and actually did get 
safely across, improbable as it may appear 
—is the Illi. It is, at the place of the 
ferry, 2o0oyds. in width. Under the 
circumstances it is not to be wondered 
at that the passage was a_ lengthy 
one, as_ recorded by Captain Hambro. 
The white horse at the stern does not 
look as if he meant to take a very active 
part in pulling, neither does the fact that 
a heavy cart has to be towed behind 
appear a distinct aid to progress. The crew in the boat are of a 
very motley description, from the Chinaman, who is in dire and 
open-mouthed peril of being dragged into the river by the weight 
of the cart, to the white-bearded elder of the Hebraical type, 
who is standing in the centre of the boat and surveying the 
scene with calm and dignified entertainment. Apparently it is 
to be understood that certain horses—those that may be seen in 
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DESCENDING FROM THE THIAN SHAN MOUNTAINS. 





alongside; otherwise, one does not see 
how the boat would get back again after 
a transit—unless, indeed, it just waited 
until another lot happened to be crossing 
the reverse way. but this, perhaps, would 
be rather a heavy trial, even for the limit- 
less patience of the Oriental, 


A BOOK OF 
», FHC WEES. 
O class of writing at present 
demands more jealous attention 
than that which is intended for 
} the stage, since it is generally 
admitted that drama is in decay. 
A few weeks ago we examined a work by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy that was cast in 
dramatic shape, but not intended for the 
boards. Now comes up Mr. Alfred Sutro’s 
version of Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna 
; (Alien), of which we are told that “it has 
{ been prepared for stage presentation.” This 
is given, and may be accepted, as an 
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stock phrases, alike in character to 
those which Swift ridiculed in his 
‘‘Guide to Polite Conversation.” <A 
few examples culled from the first three 
pages will illustrate what we mean: 
“Fall victim to their terror and blind 
despair,” ‘they have borne their 
suffering so heroically,” ‘* One hope was 
left to them,” ‘‘ we shall be powerless,” 
“‘sionified their intention to desert in 
a body,” ‘‘to express our profound 
regret.” These are phrases for the 
hurried and slipshod journalist, and 
the book is fuli of them. 

But what test shall we apply to 
M. Maeterlinck’s own work? No doubt 
the highest of all is an understanding 
of human life; it is the highest and, in 
our time, the most neglected. The 
ordinary clever, catch- penny play- 
wright finds it easier to devise a 
merely tricky situation and work up 
to it, not deeming it necessary for his 
purpose to create living, sentient 
human beings, but using labelled 
dummies. M. Maeterlinck is not an 
ordinary playwright by any means, 
yet this is his method. He has 
been intent on his problem, and has 


; the bows—are particularly attached to the ferry-boat business, neglected his characters. From the beginning of the book to 
and that the animals of any nomads that may have occasion the end there is not a single gleam of laughter. The scene is 
to cross lend only a casual and incidental help, swimming laid at Pisa in the fifteenth century, when that town was 





excellent reason for disavowing ‘“ absolute NATIVE HOUSES. 

literalism,’’ and what we have to say of Mr. 

Sutro’s work is extremely little. Its defect is, that whereas the most being continuously assaulted by the Florentines. Prinzivalle, a 
successful translators have boldly rendered their original into general in the pay of Florence, has reduced the city to distress, 
rich and happy English idiom, Mr. Sutro’s work is plastered with and will not consent to stop his warlike operations unless the 


beautiful wife of the Pisan governor will 
come alone to his tent. The question 
M. Maeterlinck seeks to elucidate, 
baldly stated, is whether the preserva- 
tion of a woman’s honour is worth the 
starvation of a city. After some wordy 
and not very deep or clear argument on 
the part of Marco, her aged father-in- 
Jaw, Guido, her husband, and herself, 
the answeris No. Stripped of verbiage 
and rhetoric, the conclusion is simply 
that of the ordinary compromising 
worldling. Not one of the speakers 
seems to dream of the deeper view on 
which the Roman Ruat calum fat 
justitiam was founded. Here it might 
be stated in these terms that the preser- 
vation of a principle founded upon the 
instinct and experience of mankind was 
a greater thing than the avoidance of 
a sack. One affected only the in- 
habitants of a city, the other all the 
millions of unborn women, It is in 
not presenting this noble and _ heroic 
side that the play, even as the discus- 
sion of a problem, lacks depth and 
insight. 
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So does the treatment of the important incidents. Under 
any possible code of morals, the general who sacrificed the 
interest of those who employed him to private love or lust, would 
be held a mere scoundrel. His demand that Monna Vanna 
should be sent to his tent is in keeping with the character. But, 
otherwise, he has been so prodigally endowed with ‘“ the finer 
feelings of our nature,” that we cannot understand why he is not 
touched by considerations that would have racked another to 
death. It is true that he might in the end have proceeded with his 
fell purpose, but not without showing some of that irresolution 
which Shakespeare has so nobly painted in Macbeth. He may 
make the pitiful excuse that he is a mercenary, and the “‘ Republic 
of Merchants” have taken the natural 
steps to prevent their betrayal. The 
situation in the tent is embarrassing 
from a dramatic point of view, and M. 
Maeterlinck gets out of it with a shuffle. 
He does not recognise that, whatever 
might happen, a decision has been made 
when old Marco gave his advice, and 
Vanna replied, ‘My father, I shall 
go to-night,” and Guido in the end said 
“Go!” Nor do Prinzivalle and Vanna 
recognise that they had proceeded on 
a false principle. He turns out to be 
an old lover, and after much senti- 
mental converse discovers in his mind a 
respect that restrains him. It 1s very 
French the way in which the spotless 
hero and heroine agree to return together 
to the irate husband, who, with a great 
flow of words, refuses to believe their 
story—he too failing to recognise that 
the injury had been done when she 
said, “I shall go to-night.” What fol- 
lowed could obviously be of little ethical 
consequence, unless she could have been 
able to say, “I see and_ recognise 
that I have been led astray by a false 
notion of humanity; the right and 
strong course was the stern one of 
rejecting an iniquitous proposal.” One 
is the more surprised at this because 
in his essays M. Maeterlinck so persis- 
tently maintains that what is of conse- 
quence is in the inner life, and that the outward act is of 
less importance. 

Such are a few of the thoughts inspired by the treatment of 
the problem of the play. As a piece of literature the book is 
not equal to the author’s former work. One little detail is the 
annoyance caused by so profuse an employment of the mechanical 
device of rows of asterisks. Scarcely a page is without them, 
and one wonders what is their use for presentation on the stage. 
How is an actor to render this: “I can wait no longer. . 
Dawn must be close at hand and I am so eager to know. : 
I hear a footstep, someone is passing the tent. . . . People 
are whispering behind thecurtain. . . . Listen, listen! a 
As an example of the dialogue, we can scarcely do better 


“SHTON 


7YXHESE pictures of a house called Longspring, near 


Melton, of which Mr. E. J. Gosling was the very 
successful architect, are essentially characteristic of him 
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MERRIMAN’S” 
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than quote this from the impressive scene between Vanna and 
Guido: 
GUIDO. 
**See then! look into my eyes, and read. Go, [ know you 
Time presses—out yonder he waits: night is falling. 6 
Go! what have you to fear? I shall not kill myself. I am not mad; it is 
only when love is triumphant that reason totters, not when it falls into 


no longer : 


ruins. . . . Ihave gazed into the very depths of love, aye, of love and 
fidelity. . . . I have no more to say. No, no, unclasp your fingers; 
they cannot retain a vanishing love. All is over, finished, done with; there 


remains not a trace! . The past is engulfed, and the future too. : 
Ah, yes, those pure white fingers, those noble eyes, those lips; there was a 


time when I believed. Now nothing remains. . . . (Casting 
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VANNA’S hands from him.) Nothing, nothing, less than nothing !_ Farewell, 
Vanna! Get you gone. Farewell. You go yonder ? 


VANNA. 
eves: 
GUIDO, 
“Vou will not return ? ; 
VANNA., 
** Ves, [ shall return. 
GUIDO, 
‘* As to that, we shall see. . . . Ah, we shall see. 


Who could have told me that my father knew her better than I ? 
[He totters, and clings to one of the marble columns NVANNA 
goes out slowly and alone, withcut another glance at him,” 


HOME. 


who was, for a brief space, its owner, the late ‘“ Henry 
Seton Merriman.” Merriman lived unseen and unknown, so 
far as that was possible, He felt that the legitimate concern 
of the public was with the work 
into which he had put his whole 
beart and brain; and he not 
only did not desire, but also 
was unwilling, that the public 
should know where he lived, 
how he lived, whence he came, 
or whither he was going at any 
time. In Who's Who tor 1902 
the curious were permitted to 
learn that “Henry Seton 
Merriman” stood for Hugh 
Stowell Scott, that he had 
written sundry novels—and 
that was all. Of the work of the 
man, however, if not of the man 
himself, it is permissible and 
right to speak with freedom. 
The name of “ Henry Seton 
Merriman ”’ began to be known 
to the world of readers in the 
pages of the Cornhi.! Magazine 
—the nursing-mother of many 
of our soundest novelists—in 
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the early nineties; and at about the same 
time the late William Ernest Henley, who 
for quick and sympathetic recognition of 
youthful originality had no equal, enrolled 
Merriman among the contributors to the 
brilliant, if ill-fated, National Observer. The 
connection with the National Observer was 
retained by Merriman after the paper changed 
hands. 

This is not the time, now that there 
is no longer any use in offering the suggestions 
which were always received with winning 
modesty, nor am I the man, to point out that, 
as a novelist, Merriman had faults. To tell 
the truth, those who laughed gently at ‘the 
strong and silent man,” who figured in 
almost every volume of the series, beginning 
with “From One Generation to Another,” 
and ending with ‘“ Barlasch of the Guard,” 
had a liking for the character all the time. 
He was, in effect, the individual among the 
dvamatis persone who was the embodiment of 
Merriman’s ideai—‘‘ by their deeds ye shall 
know them”; and Merriman’s cynicism, if it 
jarred occasionally, was but the irrepressible 
outburst of his disgust at affeciation, effemi- 
nacy, and hypocrisy. Above all things, his 
heroes lived, and moved, and dared, and 
fought. They were manly and high-minded, 
and the absorbed reader came quickly to 
regard them as being of a reasonable soul 
and human flesh subsisting. They breathed 
the spirit of robust strength in mind and body, 
and in them, if necessary, could be traced a 
philosophy of life founded on principles which 
should make for self-respect. 

But Merriman had another power which, 
in my opinion, none of his contemporaries 
possessed in anything approaching to the 
same measure. He took the reader to 
Africa, Spain, Germany, Russia, where he 
would, in fact, and he produced an impres- 
sion of reality, of transferring his readers 
body and soul to the scene of action, which 
gave his novels such living interest as belongs 
to no other novels in our generation, although 
it may be found in Mr. Kipling, and to the 
very few in that which is gone. Scott had this 
gift, and so had Thackeray, on occasion. 
Dumas possessed it in perfection, and in this 
single respect, at any rate, Merriman was the 
equal of any of them. That is the principal, 
the enthralling merit of all Merriman’s books, 
and I remember that it struck me first, in a 
definite and particular fashion, in the year 
1894, when “ With Edged Tools” saw the 
light. Reading, one seemed to be in tropical 
Africa, to think and to feel as white men feel 
there. 

Then came the thought that, after all, 
this might be but a trick of the novelist’s art, 
and that the reality might be something quite 
different. Even it this had been so, the art 
would have been none the less admirable. -But 
subsequent experience, worth something albeit 
gained by hearing only, has shown me that 
Merriman’s ‘¢atmosphere,” to use the cant 
word for convenience, was not only vivid, 
but true. Perhaps, indeed, truthfulness is a 
condition precedent to the production of the 
life-like effects of which he was a_ master. 
Certainly both Russians and Spaniards have 
told me that no writer has ever succeeded in 
making Russian and Spanish life present itself 
on the printed page with Merriman’s complete- 
ness and fidelity. Nor did he, like some 
men of possibly equal power in a similar 
kind, neglect to cultivate his aptitude to the 
full for, natural endowment apart, the simple 
explanation of his considerable success was 
that he travelled much and observed always, 
and that, while he wrote, tne last thing he 
thought about was whether Henry Seton 
Merriman would be regarded as a brilliant 
writer. 

To work half as hard, and to think 
half as little of himself, and of the possible 
effect of this or that phrase or scene upon 
the reader as an example of artistic power, 
would raise many a third-rate novelist to 
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the second class, and would vastly improve the work of some 
writers whose heads are held high. CyGNus. 


OUR GROUSE GARDE 
R 7 N. 

T was some years ago that we came to the conclusion our 
garden was not complete without some tame birds about 
it; partridges were easy 
enough, but we wanted 
grouse and _ capercailzies. 

The relic of the first year’s 
attempt was one hen grouse, 
the rest having succumbed to 
various sad happenings—rats, 
hawks, etc. She lived, ap- 
parently happy, though lonely, 
through the winter, and in May, 
to our delight, proceeded to 
make a most inviting nest under 
a rhubarb leaf, close to—almost 
touching—the most frequented 
path in the garden. There was 
no possible husband for her—a 
tame cock grouse is not easily 
come by on the spur of the 
moment—and we wondered if 
she would lay eggs. The finding ~ ™ 
of the first in the nest was an 

event. It was carefully covered 

up like a partridge’s, as were all 

the succeeding ones, and when 

the tenth arrived the excellent bird, with praiseworthy intention, 
if little sense, proceeded to sit on them. By then kind friends had 
sent us several sittings of grouse eggs, so one morning, when 
sitting hard, she was lifted off the nest and fertile eggs sub- 
stituted for her own, an operation she seemed to mind no more 
than does a barndoor fowl. Soon after we left home, not to 
return till August, when we found that she had successfully 
brought out seven young ones, but that four of them had been 
killed by rats when about three weeks old. They had lived 
almost entirely in the kitchen garden, paying very little attention 
to a strip of flourishing heather planted outside it, which we 
imagined would have been a great attraction. 

In spite of storms and torrential rains, the grouse and “‘capers” 
reared under hens in coops on the lawn had been a great success, 
which did much credit to our keeper. On one occasion, owing 
to the weather, the whole lot were taken under cover, and for 
two days the harness-room, coach-house, and even the keeper’s 
kitchen, were given up to shelter the treasured families. 

Of the two sittings of capercailzies’ eggs sent us, only five 
birds were hbiought to maturity. For several weeks the young birds 
were as healthy as possible, and much tamer than the grouse. But 
at a certain stage-—-about six weeks’ old—for no apparent reason 
they began to die off, until only the five remained. We put off 
pinioning them, fearing they might never be so tame afterwards. 
Later on we regretted the delay, for they took to gadding about 
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much earlier than the grouse, and when we 
would have caught them to put a stop to it, 
we only managed to secure two hens. The 
other two departed unseen, and the cock gave 
us one look, as much as to say, “Not if I 
know it,’’ and flew off to the distant fir wood ; 
nor has he been seen since. Foolish bird! 
when food in plenty, even fir tree tops, not to 
mention two wives, await him here. Maybe it 
was the prospect of never being able to escape 
the latter that drove him hence. The two 
lonely ladies do not mix much with the grouse, 
and, sad to say, as we expected, seem more 
nervous since the pinioning operation. If the 
wind is in the right quarter, they roost in a fir 
tree that borders the iawn, helped up to the 
first branch by a ladder placed on purpose, but 
if it blows from the opposite quarter, they 
always retire to the other side of the house, 
where the garden wall slopes up gradually from 
a bank. Up the wall they solemnly climb, 
and squat down to roost most comfortably in 
the ivy on the top. We generally know from 
the capers’ sleeping-place what sort of a night 
it is going to be. It is to be hoped that they 
will not be lonely much longer, for we expect 
a tame blackcock to be sent us shortly, and 
trust that he will consent to mate with them. 

The young grouse were fed in the same 
way as the pheasants and partridges, except 
that they had plenty of sharp flint grit and 
occasional sods of young heather. The capers’ 
food was the same also, with the addition of 
chopped spruce tops. The grouse in August numbered eighteen. 
We caught and pinioned most of them, hoping that they would 
keep the full-winged ones about the place, which they have done 
so far, but later on, when nesting-time comes, I fear they may 
find the not far distant moor too attractive. 

It is extraordinary to see what a grouse will devour. I have 
often watched them sitting on the strawberry plants and gobbling 
up large pieces of the most uninviting leathery-looking old leaves. 
This went on until eight rows 
of plants were nothing but 
stalks, like a stubble-field. I 
think these and the cabbage 
and lettuce tribe are the 
favourite food, to be followed 
by the centres of the mossy 
saxifrage tufts, and any young 
rose leaves within reach. They 
are also extremely fond of 
tearing off apple leaves, and will 
fly up and perch on a wooden 
fence to eat the next year’s 
buds from the trees trained on 
it. Of these and sundry other 
depredations we began to get 
exceedingly tired; even our 


: 
x interest in the birds could not 
‘ ie excuse such behaviour. And 
* 
so gates were put up, and now 
‘ a the pinioned birds are restricted 


to the lawn and some rough 
ground adjoining, including the 
heather strip. The few full- 
winged birds fly over the gate occasionally, back to the 
delights of the apple-buds and winter broccoli, but they know 
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quite well it is forbidden, for, though quite tame round the 
house, they get up with a rush and defiant crows directly I 
appear in the kitchen garden, and swoop back on to the lawn. 
Lately they have al] taken a fancy to the soaked bread we 
throw out for the small birds, and some of them come every day 





IN THE SNOW. 


for it to the dining-room window. Strange food for grouse and 
capercailzies ! 

Their manners and habits afford us endless amusement. 
The way the grouse spread out their tails and jump round and 
round, first one way and then the other, when playing with each 
other, is delightful to behold. In the snow they seem particu- 
larly happy, and with those beautiful white, woolly stockings 
there can be no question of cold feet. I watched a grouse 
taking a snow bath not long ago. The operation was most 
entertaining : First a ruffling of all its feathers, then, with wing 
outstretched, a downward dive on one side, then on the other, 
snow flying, and so on, with general flutterings, for at least five 
minutes, till the snow must have reached the roots of every 
feather. The whole party know in a minute when a stranger 
enters the garden; some of them run for the shelter of the fir 
trees, but one of the cocks stands undaunted, and frequently 
advances on the intruder with outspread tail, crowing furiously. 


“COARSE FISH” 


OO little honour is done to the coarse fish by those who 

make it their business and pleasure to angle for the 

‘“‘game fish’? only—the salmon, the trout, and the 
grayling. ‘The rest they are apt to treat with a noble 

scorn, having visions of Mr. Pickwick, as he is por- 

trayed by the pencil of Cruikshank, nodding himself off into an 
amiable sleep in the stern of his punt, with the half-empty wine- 
bottle and half-consumed pasty in the bows, a pair of impertinent 
birds discussing, like jackals stealing the remnants of the noble 
lion’s meal, the remains of the pie, and the rodand line depending 
in forgotten uselessress into the placid river. A punt, a jug of 
beer, a float, anda worm are what the most intrepid salmon-fisher 
may come to before his angling days are numbered; but in the 
interval between that final confession that the least possible 
exertion is the most profitable and his present abounding vigour, 
he may find much to delight and solace him in the angling, with 
its many varieties, and its often very charming surroundings, for 
the fish that are rudely called “coarse.” As a rule they do not 
afford the more violent delights. They will not run you out a 
hundred yards of line from the reel, nor even give you the minor 
thrills provided by the trout in a rapid water. It is not in rapid 
water, for one thing, that you will catch them. But for the 
placid enjoyment of the contemplative man’s mood, beside a 
still stream overhung by the birches, studded with water-lilies, 
teeming with all kinds of aquatic life, reflecting all beauties and 
degrees of exquisitely-coloured light and shade, they are not to be 
matched by the rivers where the game fish live. The finesse that 
is required for catching certain of these coarse fish is in strong 
contradiction to the methods suggested by the epithet applied to 
them as aclass. There is an infinite skill required for casting 
the light fly under those overhanging boughs, beneath which 


the chub may lie waiting for any windfall from the branches. 
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He particularly dislikes the camera, but I managed to snap-shot 
him one morning on the snow at close quarters, with scarlet 
eyebrows raised and crowing defiance in my face. ‘* The Party 
on the Lawn” was taken in a bad light, but we were anxious to 
get several of the birds together, not an easy matter, so had to 
make the best of a dull day. 

And now we are asking ourselves many thrilling questions. 
Will the grouse nest in the garden in the spring? And as there 
are many more ladies than gentlemen amongst the pinioned 
birds, will they, as is the custom in so many countries, suit their 
domestic arrangements to the circumstances, and kindly become 
polygamous? Or will the defiant cock, having chosen his bride, 
refuse to allow another nest in the garden? Of how these 
problems are solved I hope to tell later on. C.S.2M. 





AFTER A SAXIFRAGE BREAKFAST. 


ANGLING 


A nice delicacy of hand and touch is needed if you are to 
get your angle fast in the mouth of a shy and aged carp. 
There is even a deft quickness, that practice alone can give, 
which is essential for success in a matter so seemingly simple 
as catching roach in a baited ‘swim.’ And the ease and 
certainty with which the ordinary Thames boatman will swing 
out his bait, of any kind, to the exact spot he wishes, at a con 
siderable distance from him, are greatly to be envied and 
respectfully to be admired, probably to be imitated quite in 
vain, by many a salmon-fisher who fancies himself rather an 
adept at casting the spoon, minnow, or prawn. And, of course, 
there is no need to say that an intimate knowledge of the 
habits of fish is absolutely required to inform the fisher 
where and how to angle for the various kinds with any 
hope of success. 

The variety of this coarse fish angling is perhaps what con- 
stitutesits greatest charm. The most glorious sport of all with these 
humbler fish is that which the pike may give you—let us call him 
by his adult and full-grown name at once, with none of the half 
measures suggested by such terms as jack or pickerel. There are 
few of the still, deep streams with muddy bottoms and abundant 
weed-beds, such as the coarse fish love, that do not hold these 
sharks of the fresh water in numbers large or small, but, in any 
case, large enough to cause surprise that the milder-mannered 
aquatic people can have a chance for life among them. Without 
a doubt their presence must make the problems of existence much 
more difficult. Tie emotion felt at the first moment that a pike, 
coming with a dash, tears off with your spinning bait, is scarcely 
less than that which a gallant salmon can provide for you. There 
is an intensity of excitement, too, as the float bobs under (pre- 
suming you are using a float, with live bait), once, twice, and the 
third time it vanishes altogether below the grey plane of the water, 
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and you may strike, with that long firm pull which seems needed 
to send the hook home in the leathern jaws of the fish. 

And then, what a turmoil there is! The moment previous 
the water had been gliding down, smooth, unruffled; the pace 
of your float, slightly accelerated by the movements of the live 
bait, had seemed the only object in the river that was not content 
with such gentle motion as the idle drifting of the stream 
imparted. Suddenly all has been altered; the water is heaved in 
waves as the demon at the line’s end makes a few frantic rushes 
in its efforts to escape—a few only, that is the pity of it. He has 
not the gallant vigour and courage of the salmon, never knowing 
when he is beaten. The pike, when his first short, sharp rushes 
are exhausted, gives the fight up and lets himself be dragged 
sullenly, with no active resistance, to the bank. After all, your 
tackle gives him no great chance. Gimp for gut—wire that 
sharp teeth will not sever-—is the only binding link between you 
and your pike. The stoutest gut will not avail you. So you are 
bound to deal out to him hard measure, even as he has dealt to 
others. And his first rushes, if soon done, were exciting enough 
so long as they lasted. In these still rivers there is much 
possibility of complication, so many weeds, water-lilies, snags of 
sunk trees; and of all of them the pike seems to have made a 
good calculation, and to be ready to dash to take advantage of 
them so soon as ever he feels the strain of rod and line. 

None others of the fish in the deep, still streams gives quite 
such sport as this. A good perch is a fighter, and any of those 
flatter fish that have a broad surface to put against the stream 
can make you tremble, if you are accustomed to trout or salmon 
only. But they have none of the vigour of the game fish; and 
except that there are always the many difficulties presented by 
the water-weeds and obstacles in the river, you can deal with 
them, after the first, almost as if it were a dead weight at the 
line’s end. It is a weight that is often very considerable, but in 
fairly still water you can do a great deal with even the finest gut, 
and, for some of these so-called coarse fish, gut that is not of the 
finest is not the smallest use. 

Ifthe angler be a tolerable field-naturalist, and this surely 


THE ORCADIAN 


S beasts of traction and 
burden oxen have 
been employed from 
earliest times in 
various countries of 

the world, and at the present 
day they are seen on the fields 
of Tuscany, the South African 
veldt, while even in progressive 
America they are still neces- 
sary to the backwoodsman or 
‘*mossbacker”’ for hauling 
timber in winter, or ploughing 
his cleared land after the trail 
of the lumberman. In our 
own country their use is chiefly 
restricted to outlying districts 
—old-world places—where the 
shriek of the locomotive is 
never heard, or where the toot- 
toot of the motor-car startles 
not the slow-going pedestrian. 
In such isolated regions the 
absence of macadamised roads 
and the limited needs of the 
inhabitants make the ox a 
more suitable helper to man 
than the horse. 

Beyond the Pentland lies 
the group of islands sometimes 
called the ‘Clippings — of 
Scotland,” and here the 
Orcadian crofter, half farmer, 
half fisherman, employs the 
ox on his little holding for 
all kinds of heavy agricultural work. In Flotta, the flat 
island, and Hoy, the lofty isiand, oxen are almost exclusively 
used on the small farms. In the latter island is the district 
of Rackwick, a fertile valley, hemmed in by towering hills, 
except on the western side, which borders on the ocean, 
About twenty or thirty crofts, each with ‘its little cultivated 
square, spread like a patchwork of green and yellow from the 
seaboard to quite a distance up the steep hills. Man, assisted 
by the patient ox, has reclaimed the stubborn soil as far up 
as the steepness permitted, and, by carting on many hundreds 
of loads of seaweed. as manure, the heathery wastes have been 
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every angler and every sportsman ought to be, he will have, 
perhaps, richer opportunity for the study of animal and bird and 
insect life beside the still and embowered streams where the coarse 
fish live, than on the rivers where it is essential for the fisherman 
to have a clear space in which to perform all the evolutions of 
throwing the fly. The clearance that this means is apt to ieave 
comparatively little cover for the wild creatures, and, further, the 
act of casting attracts the attention of the wild things, and puts 
them on the alert, so that they do not show themselves to the 
diligent caster so often as to the man contemplatively watching 
his float. A knowledge and interest in natural history seem as 
if they must come, alrrost inevitably, to~the shooter, and still 
more to the angler, especially if he be an angler addicted to the 
coarse fish, which are despised by those alone who know no 
better; and if they do not thus come to him, he is to be greatly 
pitied, for the pleasure of a day by the river is indefinitely 
increased by intelligent study of the ways of the animals. 

It is not to be supposed that the man who has his option 
will prefer the angling for the coarse fish to angling for salmon 
or for trout; but to how many is this option offered? There are 
many more who have the chance of a day with the pike and the 
perch, the roach, dace, chub, and all the many varieties that are 
not included among the ‘*‘ game fish.’”” Even the most inveterate 
salmon or dry-fly fisher of us all will find himself, now and again, 
in places where he has no chance of angling for these fish of his 
predilection; yet, somewhere at hand, there may be a stream 
of no little beauty, where he may pass days of pure delight after 
the much-contemned coarse fish. The rights of property in 
them are not usually guarded as jealously as the same rights 
in the fish that are more highly prized. A shilling to the miller 
will generally secure the leave to fish the whole day through, 
and often a civil word and a pipe of “’baccy” will do more in 
gaining a free permission than the shilling. The salmon that 
you may catch on such easy terms will not be many, and, except 
in the burns of the Highlands and of other moorland country, the 
price of trout-fishing is rising to figures that make the trout only 
a trifle less costly than the salmon. 
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transformed into productive fields. The wild rose and honey- 
suckle thrive in the neighbourhood, breathing a sweet fragrance 
from every hedge, and spreading along the sheltering side of the 
hills to meet the junipers higher up. 

The Rackwick crofter digs his peats from the moss, which 
is quite near to his arable land. When the peats are dry they 
are piled in *‘ roos” on the “ banks,’ and in the summer are 
drawn home by ox-cart. In ancient times a diminutive but 
hardy race of horses peculiar to Orkney, called ‘“ gerrons,” 
brought home the peats. The method was somewhat pictur- 
esque. From eight to ten horses were placed in Indian file, 
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with the head of one tied to 
the tail of another. Each 
had a special form of wooden 
saddle, called a ‘clibber,” 
fixed on its back, with two 
projecting horns, from which 
were slung two. straw. or 
heather creels cailed 
‘‘maisies.” These were sus- 
pended one on each side. Pro- 
eressive methods have, how- 
ever, superseded this old cus- 
tom, the silent procession of 
ponies down the hill - tracks 
having given place to the tread 
of the cloven hoof and the click- 
clack of the clumsy cart, jolting 
slowly along with its load of 
winter fuel. If the ox happens 
to mire, he accepts the situation 
with equanimity, and, if not 
soon extricated, will chew his 
cud peacefully or go to sleep. 
In the furrow he preserves the 
same demeanour. Should the 
plough meet an obstruction in 
the unturned soil, he will not 
resist it, but stand at ease for 7. Kent. 
the time being. Under similar 
circumstances a horse gets excited, and will struggle and strive 
to free himself or overcome the difficulty. For rough hill roads 
and mossy ground the feet of the ox specially fit him, but 
on smooth modern 
roads the horse has a 
decided advantage. 
The training of 
the ox takes place 
when he is about 
eighteen months old, 
and presents little 
difficulty ; but he is 
easily frightened when 
in harness, and deter- 
mined when he runs 
off. His suitability for 
crofting districts 
cannot be questioned, 
and even on large 
farms a pair of heavy 
oxen, by reason of 
their great strength, 
are specially adapted 
for breaking out new 
eround. It is recorded 
of one farmer who 
thus employed a pair 
that the furrows turned = 7. Aex/ THE ORKNEY 
were so big that the 
ploughman often had to assist in shoving them over with his 
shoulders, and he himself was hardly recognisable from the 
virgin soil after the day’s work was done. Atter three or four 
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years’ work an ox is worth from £16 to £20 to his owner. 
With the extension of good roads, the spread of education, and 


a sentimental dislike to 





‘EMPRESS. 


These old ‘* wazzies’ 


woven from native wool. 
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him by the younger generation, his 
popularity is gradually 
decreasing, andeventu- 
ally he may disap- 
pear, with the single- 
stilted plough and the 
quaint customs of an 
older civilisation. 

The ox is_ har- 
nessed in the same way 
as a horse. A bit is 
used, and a rope bridle 
without blinkers. The 
old - fashioned collar 
was called a ‘* wazzie.”’ 
It was made of twisted 
straw, three stranded, 
thickest where the 
shoulders bore the 
strain, and tapered 
towards top and 
bottom. The hames 
were broad and flat, 
and made of wood, 
and were fastened 
Copyright with string at the 

upper and lower ends. 


are not much seen now, but the collars are 
still often made of straw, 


encased in sacking or a coarse flannel 

The saddle is constructed of two flat 
pieces of wood, padded underneath, and 
bridged with another piece of wood, 
over which the back-band falls into a 
groove. The wooden yoke is seldom 
seen, although there are isolated 
examples of its use. 

The ox-cart laden with peats 
shown in our illustration, is a familiar 
sight to natives of Kirkwall, and _visi- 
tors from the South manifest an appre- 
ciative interest when the primitive 
turn-out appears in the narrow streets 
of the cathedral town. The owner 
periodically goes his rounds among the 
householders trying to sell his peats 
at half-a-crown a load. The term 
“‘ Hoy express” has been applied in 
ridicule to the ox-cart, which many 
people imagine conveys His Majesty’s 
mails across that island, but on 
enquiry of the local postmaster he 
positively refutes such a libel. 

Some curious turn-outs are, how- 
ever, occasionally seen in Orkney. 
Last spring the writer came across 
a crofter who was harrowing his 
ploughed land with a feeble old horse 
yoked with a small black cow. The 
owner himself displayed a long fleece 
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of hair, which was cut only once a year—in harvest. Within 
recent memory a unique and pathetic sight—recalling a well- 
known picture--could be witnessed quite close to Kirkwall. 
It was a farmer ploughing with his wife and milch cow. The 
cow tracked the furrow whilst the woman trudged along- 
side on the stubble, pulling her share with a double rope 
attached to the plough. It was truly an ill-matched team, and a 
sight to evoke sympathy; but to prevent misunderstanding it 
must be explained that the man was not an Orcadian. T. K. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE VIOLETS OF THE RIVIERA, 

N the first volume of Flora and Sylva recently published, there is on 
page 300 an excellent article upon the ‘‘ Sweet Violet and its Varieties 
inthe Riviera.” ‘* The Violets of the Riviera are known all over Europe 
by their winter flowers, forming the object of a great industry, of which 
export, scent, and preserve-making are branches. They are grown by 
millions in full sunlignt, or in the light shade of the Olive trees upon 

the hillsides, and their lavish profusion in March and April exceeds anything 
seen from the north, the spring being long and genial enough to induce full 
vigour, The effect of these carpets of Violets, seen in southern gardens, is only 
equalled by that of Bluebells to be found in English woods during May. 
Anyone in the neighbourhood of Grasse at such a time should make an effort 
to see the lawn of Violets in the beautiful gardens of Miss Alice Rothschild 
at Villa Victoria. When in full bloom it is a sight never to be forgutten. 
Tens of thousands of plants in an unbroken stretch of verdure, the green of 
which is almost blotted out by the living sheets of purple.” It is interesting 
to read the remarks about the variety which we consider the queen of all single 
Violets, Princess of Wales. The writer of the article szys: ‘‘ The largest of 
all, with broad petals set close, and forming a massive flower often nearly 
2in. across, fragrant, vigorous, and with a wiry stem of great length. Its 
loose habit and light blue colour are sometimes criticised, but, especially in 
warm, light soils it is very fine, and has a cheerful gleam as of sunshine on 
the dullest of days. On cold soils it is rampant and not so good in flower, 
while its big growth is exposed to injury in keen frost or wind; in bleak 
situations it is best under glass. Where conditions are in its favour (as on the 
Riviera, where it is grown in vast quantities) it is the finest of all, very effective 
in broad masses, and most useful in its length of stem for bunching and 
We are glad the author has a good word for La France, as for 
this we have a warm affection. ‘A very large flower of dark violet-blue, 
very hardy and free, and a favourite where dark flowers are preferred. It is 
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of good habit, shorter and neater than other large kinds, with stout rigid stems 
which display the flowers to perfection. It is for general purposes one of the 
best kinds, young plants blooming very early.” 

REVISING THE CHRYSANTHEMUM LIs?Ts. 

This is the time to revise the lists of flowers that are always 
changing. Old friends must give place to new if it is the desire of 
the gardener—and the term is used in its broadest-sense —to keep abreast 
Every year many new and_ beautiful Chrysanthemums 
are raised, and especially for exhibition it is imperative to acquire the 
latest additions. We may well leave the exhibitor to his own devices. 
He has watched the progress of events and profited thereby ; but a selection 
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of twelve of the finest Japanese varieties for decorations may be helpful. 
Our choice is as follows: Lizzie Adcock, deep yellow ; Crimson Source d’Or, 
brilliant crimson; Soleil d’Octobre, rich canary yellow; Bronze Soleil 
d’Octobre, bronzy apricot; La Triomphant, mauve-lilac ; Mme. Felix Perrin, 
soft pink, late; Mlle. Lacroix, pure while; Source d’Or, deep orange-red ; 
William Holmes, rich crimson, with bronzy reverse to the petals; Clinton 
Chalfont, rich golden colour ; Lady Selborne, white;. and Western King, 
also white, but there is a pleasant glitter in this whiteness. Of the carved 
varieties for decorations, Mrs. George Rundle, white; George Glenny, canary 
yellow; Golden George Glenny, golden yellow; and Mr. Bunn, a bright 
shade of yellow, still hold the first place; they are very old favourites. The 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums are increasing in favour, and for the 
autumn garden they are as important as the Michaelmas Daisy. The mosi 
up-to-date collection must include the following : 7welve pompon varieties for 
the open garden: Mr. Selby, rose-lilac; Little Bob, bright chestnut crimson ; 
J. B. Duvoir, blush lilac; Veuve Cliquot, bronzy buff; Yellow VAmi 
Conderchet, golden yellow; Blushing Bride, rosy lilac; Bronze Bride, bronzy 
rose; Alice Butcher, orange-red; Lyon, rose-purple; Mrs. Cullingford, 


white; Miss Davis, blush; and Mme. E. Lefort, bright orange. 7 wevty- 


four Japanese Chrysanthemums for the open garden: Rosie, terra-cotta 


bronze; Maggie, bright yellow; Cactus, bright crimson; Howard H. Crane, 
crimson with gold reverse ; Kitty, delicate pink ; Hylda Blick, rose and white ; 
Goachers’ Crimson, deep crimson; Janie Brown, purple amaranth ; Bride of 
Keston, rose amaranth; Firelight, crimson-red ; Mabel, cherry pink ; Carrie, 
bright yellow ; Onward, golden red; Dora Blick, soft pink with mauve shade ; 
II[arvest Home, crimson and _ gold ; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve ; 
Crimson Marie Masse, chestnut crimson; Ralph Curtis, cream colour; Mme. 
Casimir-Perier, white, tinted pink ; Mychett White; Market White; Notaire 
Groz, mauve-pink ; Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, orange-red ; and 
Roi des Précoces, deep crimson. <A selection may be made from these 
lists without fear of purchasing a plant of poor colour or that does not bloom 
with great freedom. 
In THE ALPINE [louse 

Tt is to this house we now direct our steps. Already a_ few 
Snowdrops are in bloom, sheltered from the weather under glass, and 
it is more pleasant to study them thus seen close under the eye than 
in the open. We believe the first alpine house to be erectei was 
the one in the Royal Gardens, Kew, in which a large and_ interesting 
collection is grown, and in a few weeks, when the Crocuses, the early 
Irises, and many Saxifrages, Aubrietias, and other things are in beauty, 
the house will be a_ positive feast of colour, and filled with that 
sweet spring perfume we enjoy when the tender leaves unfold and 
Primrose and Violet dye the wayside bank. The writer has a host of 
plants in his little structure modelled on the lines of the house at Kew. 
There are many Crocuses, Snowdrops, several potfuls of the sweet Violet- 
scented Iris reticulata, I. Danfordiz (a pretty yellow flower), I. Heldreichi, 
I. Tauri, the quaint Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), Cyclamens, the 
Hooped Petticoat Narcissi, especially the pure white Narcissus Bulbocodium 
monophylla, Adonis amurensis, Hyacinthus azureus, the white Saxifraga 
burseriana, its variety major, and the bright yellow S. apiculata, also known 
as S. luteo-purpurea, S. Malyi, and S. Frederici-Augusta. Those who 
have not got this pretty Saxifrage should get it; it is very easily grown, 
flowers early, and the tufts are almost hidden when the plant is in full bloom by 
the primrose-tinted petals. Almost all rock-grown plants of smaller growth 
may be sheltered in this house, and besides these Datfodils in rich variety, 
Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus, and Hyacinths and Tulips. It is, however, intended 
more for a collection of plants than a repetition of a few common things, 
such as we are accustomed to in the ordinary greenhouse or conservatory. 
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IERHAPS it would be rash to 
say that of all the places on 
the banks of the Thames 
which attract by virtue of 
their picturesque quality and 

their ancient traditions, Hurley is the 
most fascinating, for, at the mere 
thought of the Thames, Cumnor and 
Godstow, Abingdon, Wallingford, 
Sonning, Bisham, and a score of places 
besides, come crowding into’ the 
memory; but certainly, for combination 
of beauty and historical interest, Hurley, 
of which these pictures give character- 
istic glimpses, would be very hard to 
beat. The right way to go to it, of 
course, is by river in summer, when 
there is a summer which can be dis- 
tinguished from the rainy season 
acknowledged in tropical countries, 
and when the course of the river is 
confined by its traditional banks. 
Some day, no doubt, both these 
conditions will be present again, and 
simultaneously. But, failing them, one 
may proceed by land from Maidenhead, 
or from Great Marlow, to the lovely 
river-side village that moved Lord 


Conprigmt Macaulay to an outburst of sonorous 
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word-painting remarkable in one in whom the mere beauties 
of Nature rarely excited anything approaching to emotion. 
Writing of Lady Place, which used to stand to the east of the 
church, but now stands nowhere, having been destroyed without 
excuse in the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, Macaulay 
observes that it was placed by Lord Lovelace at the disposal of 
Orange conspirators in the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
and continues: ‘¢ This mansion, built by his ancestors out of the 
spoils of Spanish galleons from the Indies, rose on the ruins 
of a house of Our Lady in this beautiful valley, through which 
the Thames, not yet defiled by the precincts of a great capital, 
rolls under woods of beech and round the gentle hills of Berks. 
Beneath the stately saloon, adorned by Italian pencils, was a 
subterranean vault, in which the bones of ancient monks had 
sometimes been found. In this dark chamber some zealous and 
daring opponents of the Government held many midnight con- 
ferences during that anxious time when England was anxiously 
expecting the Protestant wind.” Hurley's situation is still all 
that it was in Macaulay’s time, although Lady Place has 
perished utterly, and none can dispute any longer on the question 
whether Salvator Rosa was or was not the painter of some of 
the famous panels which Macaulay had in his mind when he 
wrote of ‘ Italian pencils”; and, grievous as the loss has been, 
it may still be true that the whole impression produced by Hurley 
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precision as to attribute them to the eleventh century, in which 
Geoffrey de Mandeville built, or to any exact date; but of the 
barn it may be said with certainty that it is exactly contemporary 
with the refectory, for their open roofs are identical, and the 
dovecote, an inseparable feature of every conventual building of 
old times, is clearly of the same age. Also it is a very remark- 
able example of an ancient dovecote even for England, for Mr. 
Meade Falkner, who misses nothing, has been careful to note 
that the innumerable nest-holes are formed in the chalk, from 
which it follows that the Benedictine monks of Hurley, like 
many laymen of their time, realised, as Englishmen have only 
recently begun to recognise anew, that chalk, skilfully treated, is 
one of the easiest, cleanest, and most durable of building materials. 

It has been a pleasant task even in winter, on one of our 
days of rare sunshine, to stand in a sunny corner sheltered from 
the wind, watching the river sweep by, cold, but gleaming, and 
to endeavour to reconstruct the scene as it would have been in 
the monastic days, when the dovecote was alive with pigeons —an 
important item in the diet of the monks—and the labourers in 
their Benedictine habits brought in the wains heaped high with 
golden corn, and wielded the flail with their sinewy arms under 
the splendid open roof of that very barn. Their establishment 
was not, like the great mitred abbey at Abingdon, up river, of 
vast opulence. Their revenues were valued at the Dissolution 
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in its ruin and its old age is almost more restful and characteristi- 
cally English than it would have been if Lady Place had survived. 

Here too, it is said, the Meal Tub Plot was hatched, but the 
last historic name connected with Lady Place is that of ‘‘ Brave 
Kempenfelt”’ of the Royal George, and of imperishable renown, 
who is said to have planted a thorn there, while his brother, the 
owner of the house, planted another. (In passing be it urged 
what a pity it is that thorns are not planted more frequently as 
memorial trees, for they live longer and are of more hardy con- 
stitution than any other trees except the oak and the yew, and it 
is by no means certain that they need fear comparison with 
either.) Kempenfelt’s name, then, was the last that history 
connected with Hurley; the first was that of stout Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, who fought under Norman William at Hastings, 
and, twenty years later, founded a Benedictine monastery at 
Hurley, as a cell of Westminster. How nobly Geoffrey de 
Mandeville and his successors builded may be seen at Hurley in 
part now, for the church, mutilated as it is, is in essential shape 
and dimensions the ancient chapel of the priory, and over against 
it, forming the opposite side of the quadrangle called Paradise, 
or, in other words, ‘“‘ the garden,” is the refectory ; and hard by are 
the splendid barn and the dovecote, a picture of which is shown. 
These last were, in their way, of more than common interest. 
Of the exact date of either it would be rash to speak with such 
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at {121 18s. 5d. only, which, if multiplied by nineteen, a 
rough way of estimating its present value, would not amount 
to very much more than the £1,876 at which the revenues of 
Abingdon were valued at the same time; and Reading, also 
Benedictine, as Abingdon was, was even richer. But we need 
not doubt, and, indeed, the splendour and the substance of the 
farm buildings prove, that this little settlement of Benedictines 
carried out to the full that indirect mission of the order which 
entitles it to the lasting gratitude of every Englishman, even 
though he should be as Protestant as an Orangeman of the 
County Down. In other words, while St. Benedict enjoined 
manual labour upon his disciples for the sake of the discipline 
of their souls, he, unconsciously perhaps, founded the greatest 
agricultural mission of history at the time when it was most 
needed. Be it admitted, for the sake of argument, that, whether 
the Dissolution was honest or dishonest, the monastic system 
could not, consistently with public safety, have been allowed to 
continue in the land. The fact will none the less remain that, 
for the first great improvements in agriculture, England in 
general, and the valley of the Thames in particular, owe an 
incalculable debt to the hard-working men who took Benedictine 
vows. That, to my mind, was the most valuable thought 
suggested by these enduring relics of an architecture and of an 
agriculture which have passed away for ever. 
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ASTLE HOWARD, the greatest of the classic 

mansions in Yorkshire, and one of the greatest in 

England, stands nobly upon the lofty range of hills 

that rise between the dales of the Derwent and the 

Rye. Those who have travelled on the line between 
York and Malton have marked how the Derwent cleaves its 
devious way through a narrow winding valley closely hemmed 
in by the hills. It is said, but for that narrow dale, that the 
broad expanse of the Vale of Pickering beyond would be a lake, 
and would discharge its waters into the sea. On one hand of 
the railway and the river stands, upon a green space, the lovely 
ruin of the old Priory of Kirkham, while on the other the rich 
woods of Castle Howard vest the steep. Climbing the hill by 
the picturesque road, we see behind us the level edges of the 
Yorkshire Wolds extending away mile after mile into the distance, 
and before us the green woodlands which surround the home of 
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Soon we discern the palatial front of the glorious 


the Howards. 
mansion, crested with its majestic turrets and cupola, while 


high above glistens the dome of the mausoleum. We are not 
reminded much of history by the level lawns and stately terraces, 
the majestic avenues of beech and lime, the Italian gardens, the 
classic statuary, and the temples and columns, and the mind does 
not easily reach back to the days when the ancient castle 
Hinderskelf frowned upon the hill. That edifice was destroyed 
by fire about the year 1700, and Charles, third Earl of Carlisle, 
began the erection of its successor and the laying out of the 
grounds in or about the year 1712. The work went on for many 
years, and a tablet upon an cbelisk records its completion in the 
year 1731. 

The architect was Sir John Vanbrugh, and Castle Howard 
is generally considered more successful than his better-known 
work at Blenheim. Mr. Fergusson considered the design more 
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sober and simple, that the cupola in the centre gave dignity 
to the whole, and broke the skyline much more pleasingly than 
the towers of the other palace, that the wings and offices were 
more subdued, and that, on the whole, with all Vanbrugh’s 
grandeur of conception, it had fewer of his faults than any other 
of his designs. None will be disposed to question his judgment 
that, taking it all in all, ‘it would be difficult to point out a 
more imposing country house possessed by any nobleman in 
england.” In the work upon the mausoleum Vanbrugh was 
assisted by Nicholas Hawksmoor, a pupil of Wren’s, and it was 
the first mausoleum unconnected with a church erected in 
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England. Walpole, who visited Castle Howard forty years 
alter its completion, when it had been greatly embellished and 
much enriched with artistic splendours, wrote enthusiastically 
about the place. ‘‘ Lord Strafford had told me that I should see 
one of the finest places in Yorkshire ; but nobody had informed 
me that I should at one view see a palace, a town, a fortified city, 
temples on high places, woods worthy of being each a metropolis 
of the Druids, vales connected to hills by other woods, the 
noblest Jawn in the world, fenced by half the horizon, and a 
mausoleum that would tempt one to be buried alive. In short, | 
have seen gigantic places before, but never a sublime one.” 
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Spacious stateliness and architectural grandeur are the 
dominant notes of Castle Howard, and it is difficult to say 
whether the magnificence of the structure, the splendour and 
richness of its internal character, or its unrivalled collection 
of art treasures, should command the greatest amount of atten- 
tion. It should be noted that the west wing was added by 
Robinson, and is inferior to Vanbrugh’s work. 

Weare here concerned with the interior of the mansion, 
which is admirably illustrated in the pictures. On the west, 
south, and east fronts, the principal apartments, opening into one 
another, are truly glorious state rooms, adorned with some of the 
most notable pictures in England The noble entrance hall, 
which, in the style and majesty of its architecture, might well be 
some part of a great Italian church, has a dignity and charm rare 
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in English houses. The apartment is 35ft. square, 6oft. bi 

and rises rooft. to the top ofthecupola. Lofty fluted Corinthian 
piers, connected by semi-circular panelled arches, support the 
cupola, and in the figures in the angles, though the subjects are 
entirely different, there seems to be a reminiscence of Michael 
Angelo. The cupola itself is painted, not very appropriately, 
with the ‘‘ Fall of Phaeton,” by Pellegrini, and it has been 
remarked that a person standing below feels as if the four horses 
of the Sun were about to tumble on his head. This magnificent 
hall is paved and enriched with valuable marbles, and contains 
some very fine statuary, several pieces being antique, notably a 
charming figure of Bacchus standing in a niche on the west side, 
surmounted by busts of the emperors. Some of the wail spaces 
are frescoed with trophies of arms, and above the glorious 
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fireplace, which is richly sculptured with mermaids and flower and 
shell work, other frescoes are seen on the staircase. The rare 
inventiveness of the architect was displayed to full advantage in 
this splendid part of the structure, and the wonder of the details 
is seen well in our picture of the west side, and of the high saloon 
on the gallery above. 


The varden hall is now entered, and leads to a series of 
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rooms lying upon either hand, entering one from another. 
Here the splendid collection of pictures is seen to full 
advantage. The rooms have rich friezes and cornices, painted 
ceilings, and a_ beautiful outlook. The dining-room, the 
‘“¢Canaletto”’ room, so called from the artist whose works adorn 
its walls, the great drawing-room, the exquisite tapestry-room, 
and a billiard-room are situated upon this garden front. They 
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are crowded with splendid pictures, and are noble in proportions 
and adornments. The long gallery runs along the whole of 
another side of the building, and contains many antique busts 
and objects in other forms ofart. Here is a circular marble altar, 
which is said to have been brought by Nelson from the temple at 
Delphi; and here also is preserved a curious wine-cooler, which 
was presented more than sixty years ago to Lord Morpeth, after- 
wards seventh Earl of Carlisle, by his friends and_ political 
supporters, and is an excellent example of the silver work of the 
time. 

We may now make some allusion to certain works in the 
great collection of pictures, which was brought together by 
many hands, and possesses numerous valuable works purchased 
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by Lord Carlisle from the Orleans gallery in 1798. The gems 
of the collection are ‘‘ The Adoration of the Kings” by Mabuse, 
a glorious work, rich and harmonious, painted before the 
artist went to Italy, and ‘‘ The Three Marys” by Annibale 
Carracci. The latter is a celebrated picture from the Orleans 
gallery, and shows the Virgin in the excess of her grief having 
fainted over the dead body of Christ on her lap, and Saloine 
holding the Virgin’s head. There are several other works of 
Annibale Carracci, and examples of Ludovico and Agostino 
Carracci. The collection also includes a wonderful Domenichino, 
representing St. John the Evangelist looking up enraptured. 
Other pictures by great Italian masters are a fine Circum- 
cision of Giovanni Bellini, and several works by Canaletto. A 
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notable portrait of 
two children is 
either by 
Correggio or 
Velasquez. There 
are pictures also 
by Salvator Rosa, 
Titian, Tintoretto, 
Zucchero, Antonio 
More, and _por- 
traits or other 
works by Holbein, 
Lely, Vandyck, 
Sir joshua 
Kkeynolds, and 
others. But it is 
unnecessary to 
make a catalogue 
of all the works 
contained in these 
rich apartments at 
Castle Howard. 
They are well dis- 
posed in such 
beautiful sur- 
roundings, and 
constitute a col- 
lection which 
will always 
delight the  con- 
noisseur. Many 
portraits of the 
Stuart period hang 
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in the library 
where a deep red 
wall forms a fine 
background. 
Exquisite taste 
has presided over 
the arrangements, 
and the pictures 
are all placed with 
admirable —judg- 
ment. 

The chapel is 
a magnificent ex- 
ample of classic 
architecture, in its 
rich and yet pure 
form, devoted to 
domestic purposes. 
The elaborate 
ceiling, much 
sculptured and 
adorned, is sup- 
ported by noble 
fluted Corinthian 
pillars, and there 
is much glorious 
work in marble, 
and the walls 
are harmoniously 
treated. The 
colour scheme 
throughout is 
excellent, and the 
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remark applies to the whole house. Lady Carlisle’s sitting- equally beautiful in itself and its landscape and gardet 

room is a very beautiful apartment, with a sculptured marble surrounding. There is an obelisk in the grounds bearing an 

mantel-piece, an elaborate cornice, and a rich lustre. Over inscription composed by the third Earl: 

the mantel is one of Canaletto’s best pieces, and the walls are ‘If to perfection these plantations rise, 

lined with gems by great artists. Here also is an interesting If they agreeably my heirs surprise, 

collection of porcelain. The tapestry-room is very attractive, This faithful pillar will their age declare, 

and has some noble antique work and tapestry from designs As long as time these characters shall spare. 

by Rubens. Here, then, with kind remembrance 1 his name, 
Enough has been said to show how great and various are Who for posterity performed the same.” 

the interests of this wonderful structure. The most famous of In the spirit in which the Earl wished his successors to 

architects and artists are represented therein, and the palace has regard the plantations and avenues of his spacious grounds do we 

attained its perfection through the enlightened taste and look at the house which he raised and chietly adorned. The great 

judgment of successive Earls of Carlisle. The mansion is house of Howard has played a sounding part in English history, 
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and those of its members who have built and beautified Castle 
Howard have created a monument for themselves while raising 
a palace of which England should be proud. 


SALMON MIGRATION. 


HERE can be little doubt that Mr. G. A. Boulenger 

| is correct in the facts upon which he _ bases his 
criticism of Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s new theory of 

the migration of salmon. The original ancestors, not only 


of the salmon, but of all fish, were marine. but it by no 
means follows from this that the secondary ancestors of the 
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salmon could not have adopted the habit of ascending rivers to 
spawn at a date early enough to imbue their descendants of 
to-day with the instinct attributed to them, according to the new 
theory, of following an ancestral “path”? through the sea. 
Thus, after deducting all that Mr. Boulenger’s criticism affects, 
enough of valuable suggestion remains in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
excellent and well-reasoned article to advance the public insight 
into the problem of the migration of salmon by a long step 
towards complete understanding. Indeed, on reading it, one 
almost experienced that itching to nudge the writer’s elbow 
which one feels when, in some drawing-room game, a blindfolded 
person very nearly touches the right object. 

In this case Mr. Hutchinson had blindfolded himself by 
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looking at the migration of salmon through certain misleading 
theories regarding the migration of birds. That there is, and 
must be, a more or less complete parallelism between the 
seasonal movements of birds and of fish, one is naturally 
prepared to believe; but the theories regarding both have 
hitherto rested on unstable and shadowy hypotheses, and Mr. 
Hutchinson, who very nearly grasps the substance of one, loses 
it in the endeavour to make it coincide with the other shadow. 
For the sum total of his theory is that the salmon follow a 
‘‘path”’ through the sea, and that they do this by means of 
inherited “instinct,” in the same way that migrating birds are 
supposed to follow ‘a path” through the air, in obedience to 
inherited ‘instinct.” 

But the notion that there can be such a thing as “a path’ 
through the trackless air for birds to follow, either by ‘instinct ” 
or any other unmeaning phrase, is nonsense. Even if we believe 
that there was once land-connection across seas where birds now 
fly, it is absurd to suppose that the birds can mentally see the 
place where the land used to be. 

Moreover, to anyone who, year by year, makes careful 
notes of the arrivals and departures of birds upon or from our 
coasts, it becomes clearly apparent that there is only one factor 
which guides them on leaving their homes in autumn—namely, 
the wind: and that on their return in spring they are guided 
by two only—the wind and their remembrance of landmarks. 


’ 
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To take one instance only: When a freezing wind in 
early winter blows persistently from the north-west—a_ rare 
phenomena—Bewick’s swans appear upon the East Coast, 
instead of following their usual line of migration down the coast 
of Ireland. What has happened, then, is very plain. The 
swans have departed as usual from Iceland with the cold wind, 
and, in the ordinary course, the cold wind being rather to the 
east of north, they first sight the British Isles on their left—z.e., 
to the east of their course—and so travel down the west coast of 
Scotland and Ireland; but when the cold wind happens to be 
north-west instead of north-east, they, travelling with it, first 
view the British Isles on their right—7.e., to the west of their 
course—and so travel down the east coast of Scotland, and come 
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upon the projecting coastline of Norfolk. Now, how can this 
appearance of Bewick’s swans upon the Norfolk coast, when the 
wind is north-west in early winter, be reconciled with any 
theory that the birds follow certain “paths” by ‘instinct’ ? 
Only by interpreting the word “path” to mean, not some 
aerial, invisible line over the sea where land once existed, but 
the ‘* viewless track” of the wind of the moment. 

For it needs no miraculous instinct to enable birds to follow 
the track of the wind, or rather to travel with it. Even man, 
with his blunt senses and his warm clothing, knows the north- 
easter when it blows; and other creatures, to whom the shifting 
of the wind to a cold quarter may mean death unless they retire 
to shelter betiines, know it too. Ask an entomologist what luck 
he is likely to have with his “sugared” trees when a north- 
easter blows. Ask the angler what chance of sport there is in a 
north-east wind. And in autumn a wind from due east or due 
north or from north-west, or even sometimes from south-east, 
may be nearly as bad. With all of these winds blowing from 
colder regions, bird-migrants come to the British coasts in 
autumn, and it is the direction of the wind which determines the 
kinds of migrants which arrive. Thus, as has been stated, a 
north-west wind—though this rarely prevails persistently enough 
in autumn to affect bird-migration on a large scale, owing doubt- 
less to the configuration of the land in this part of the Northern 
Hemisphere, all trending from north-east to south-west—brings 
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3ewick’s swans to Norfolk. A due north wind brings familiar 
British birds from the North of England and Scotland, but the 
north-east or due east wind at once brings hosts of hoodie crows 
bramblings, redwings, and fieldfares from Scandinavia. It is 
the east wind with a touch of south which brings the waxwings 
and avocets, and other unusual visitors, to fall victims to our 
gunners. 

In the spring the same rules hold, except that the winds 
which bring the birds are warm instead of cold, and that for the 
latter part of their journey they are guided by remembered 
landmarks to their homes. Thus, all the inherited “instinct ” 
which birds need to perform their annual marvel of migration is 
an impulse to fly in season—in autumn when the wind blows 
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cold, and in spring when it blows warm. It is the same impulse 
which puts the fish off their feed and drives the insects to 
hiding, or, contrariwise, makes the fish ravenously bold and 
brings out the insects in swarms; and the same _ instinct 
which makes the human being think he will ‘stay indoors’ 
while the north-easter blows, or tempts him abroad, bulging 
with the joy of life, when spring’s air is balmy of the soft 
south-west. 

Here is not the place to.deal with the numerous side issues 
arising from this view of the migration of birds, though there is 
no question, founded on fact, which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered in this connection. My present subject is the migration 
of salmon, and I have only been compelled to enunciate this new 
and, | am convinced, correct theory of the migration of birds, 
because Mr. Hutchinson is led astray, by adherence to tie old 
theory, from what should have been the logical and satisfactory 
conclusion of his argument. For, if we deny to birds an 
instinctive and miraculous knowledge of geography, as it used 
to be, and rationally suppose that the ‘‘ path ” which they follow is 
merely the course of the wind, then we can apply the parallel to 
the migration of fish in the most complete and convincing 
manner. The currents of the water correspond exactly, in the 
case of fishes, to the winds of the air when birds are concerned ; 
and the migratory salmon have the same inherited instinct as the 
birds have—at the right season to travel in the ‘‘ path ” which is 
marked out for them by the current. 

Very probably Mr. Hutchinson is perfectly correct in 
suggesting that the ancestrai salmon, travelling down the 
longer rivers of the past, went no further than the brackish 
estuaries, and that modern salmon travel approximately to the 
same feeding-grounds; for there is no difficulty in the supposition 
that the current of the river should be still perceptible to that 
point. We all know to what immense distances in the sea the 
outflow of some rivers can be traced by the actual discolouration 
of the water. To the delicate senses of fish the influence of 
the fresh-water current might be palpable for hundreds of miles 
further. 

But, however far the fish may travel, we may be sure that it 
is no further than the current is perceptible. As the birds halt 
when they reach regions where the cold, compelling influence 
of the north-easterly winds is unfelt, so the fish halt where the 
fresh-water current finally loses itself in the distant depths of 
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ocean; and as the birds return, when the seasonal impulse 
seizes them, with the warm wind from the south, so the fish 
return by the same path, i.e., by retracing the course of the 
same current that led them into the midst of the sea. As, too, 
birds occasionally lose their way owing to contrary winds and 
appear in lands of which they are not natives, so fish some- 
times lose their way, and coming across other currents of 
brackish water in the sea, travel up them ard appear in rivers 
where they were not born. 

Thus all the phenomena of the migration of fish in the 
Northern Hemisphere would seem to accord with this simple 
theory, which makes no such demand upon our imagination as 
to conceive either birds or fish following a non-existent “ path” 
by inherited instinct. Incidentally, too, the supposition that 
salmon follow the residuum of the river’s current to the distant 
bed of ocean, harmonises curiously with their fancy for red 
prawns and gaudy flies, because it is on the ocean bed that 
marine creatures sport amazing colours. This, however, is 
trivial and ‘* by the way’’; whereas an important point to bear 
in mind is that all arguments and parallels drawn from the 
behaviour of salmon or trout acclimatised in the Antipodes may 
be ipso facto invalid. For if, as with birds, the seasonal impulse 
to migrate is influenced in any way by the temperature, it must 
lead the fish to disaster every time in the Southern Hemisphere, 
where the seasons are reversed, in the same way that black swans 
in England court trouble by nesting in midwinter. 

To sum up, the new theory of the migratica, not only of 
salmon, but of all fish and of all birds, may be briefly stated as 
follows: They all inherit a seasonal instinct of travel, which 
becomes operative when the right conditions—of which tempera- 
ture is probably the most important—prevail; and that then they 
are simply guided by the current, of air or water, to the end of 
their journey. Fish, having acquired their instinct in the per- 
manent currents of water, alternately swim with and against it, 
when the seasonal impulses recur; but birds, both in coming and 
going on the shifting currents of air, wait for the proper winds, 
which they recognise by falling or rising temperature. Only 
when in sight of land over sea, or of landmarks on their return 
journey, do birds essay to travel against the wind. . With these 
differences, naturally arising from the difference of the elements 
in which they dwell, the migration of the salmon and the swallow 
is identical in nature and method. E. Kay Rosinson. 


SHOOTING AT WOOLVERSTONE PARK. 


E are indebted to Mr. F. E. RK. Fryer for the 
account of the shooting at Woolverstone Park, 
which these photographs illustrate. Mr. Fryer, 
besides being still perhaps the best shot in 
Suffolk, has had a life-long practical experience 

in what may be called the ‘‘keepering,” as opposed to the 


“‘vunning,” part of shooting in the Eastern Counties, and this 
gives a special value to the comments that he makes on the 
day’s work. He has recorded one or two observations, suggested by 
the way things are done at Woolverstone Park, that have their 
peculiar value in this respect. 

The estate itself is a charmingly pretty one, and has several 
features of beauty that might make it famous in a county 
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more noted for the character of its landscape than that of Suffolk, 

in which it lies. The river Orwell forms its boundary on the 

one side, and along the bank of the river, for about a mile, the 

Cliff Walk, as it is called, that is to say, a path through shrubbery 

growing beneath a cliffside that has been cut by the river in 

former days, forms perhaps the most pleasant place for an idle 

ramble in all the Eastern Counties; and at the same time this 

natural formation lends itself more kindly to the successful 

showing of the pheasants than is often the case in a county that 
is generally flat. 

For several reasons this shoot is a peculiarly interesting one. 

It has now been for years in the possession of the present owner, 

Mr. C. H. Berners, and it is only necessary to see the numbers 

of the hares to be satistied at 

once of the terms that the 

owner is on with his tenants 

and his neighbours. It should 

be observed that the estate lies 

within only five miles of the 

large town of Ipswich, and it 

says much for the good dis- 

position towards each other of 

the game preserver and the 

class from which the poacher 

| comes, that night poaching is 

almost unheard of. As Mr. 

Fryer sadly remarks, it is to 

be wished that one could say 

the same for the vicinity of the 

capital, Norwich, of the sister 

county, where at least one 

estate was pretty well cleared 

of its birds in a night raid this 

season. For generations 

Woolverstone has been in the 

hands of the same family, and 

the present owner is quite 

exceptionally kind in all that 

has to do wiih the shooting. 

Not a head of the game is sold 

—all is given away in one form 


Copyright of charity or another—and, of 
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course, the tenants and all the poorer 
neighbours come in for their share. 
How far this great liberality may 
account for the exceptional immunity 
from poaching enjoyed by the estate one 
cannot estimate, but that it must count 
for much seems certain. 

What makes the Woolverstone 
shooting rather unusually interesting in 
the first place is that those who have 
had the luck to shoot there both now 
and a few seasons back are able to trace 
a very marked improvement in the 
number and the quality of the pheasants, 
and also are able to note the means by 
which the change for the better has been 
accomplished. It serves as a useful 
object -lesson. Mr. L. Johnstone, who 
manages the general estate, and the 
shooting in particular, for Mr. Berners, 
has been at great pains to bring the 
latter up to the very high standard that 
it is capable of reaching where the soil 
and all the conditions are ‘just right,” 
as at Woolverstone. He has got a 
first-rate coadjutor, too, in a head-keeper of the right kind, one 
who enters with intelligent zeal into all the work of betterment. 
One of the most striking instances of this betterment is seen in 
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the second day’s shooting along the banks of the river, a little 
lower down than tke park. Here quite a moderate day’s shooting 
has been turned, by intelligent management, into one of the best 
days at pheasants in all Suffolk. This 
has been effected by the simple means, 
as Mr. Fryer says, of ‘sowing broom 
on the high ground, leaving a valley in 
which the woodland skirting the river 
terminated, running the birds out of the 
wood into this, and then bringing them 
over the guns in the hollow as depicted 
in the illustration of Dawn’s Bottom.” 
The stand in this valley is used as a 
stand for partridge-driving also, but at 
the time of the recent shoot, when the 
photographs reproduced herewith were 
taken, some Hungarian birds had been 
turned out lately, and the partridges 
were spared. Partridges have fared so 
very badly throughout all the Eastern 
Counties this last season that some 
tender treatment and some he!p from 
the recognised foreign source are 
absolutely necessary for them if they 
are to have a chance of replenishing 
their numbers at all quickly. 

It may be interesting and helpful 
to quote Mr. Fryer’s opinion of the 
merits of broom, and the way in which 
it can be utilised. He says: ‘* I cannot 
recommend too strongly the sowing 
of these broom covers outside woods 
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where pheasants are in the habit of flying badly, especially on 
undulating ground, where a spotcan be picked out somewhat higher 
than the wood. ‘Two years’ growth, on anything like good 
soil, will produce quite enough cover 
to drive birds into. I know broom is 
not often used, owing to its so soon 
dying down. It will not, like gorse, 
shoot from the old root again. But, 
on the other hand, in these days when 
everybody is in a hurry for everything, 
what else could you get to make cover 
intwo years? I have seen young trees 
planted in it, so that they should be 
there when the broom died; but this is 
only waste, as the broom soon smothers 
the trees, and, if it is wished to forma 
permanent wood, it is far better to sow 
the broom in strips and plant the trees 
between. Broom will soon come again 
very quickly, after it has died down, 
from the self-sown seed in the ground, 
if the ground be ploughed up or broken 
with what is in Suffolk called a scarifier, 
the old dead sticks being either cleared 
away or burnt. All game love broom ; 
they can run underneath it, and it is 
always dry. Of course, if there are many 
hares or rabbits, the broom should be 
fenced in with wire-netting the first 
year.” This is adigression, but perhaps 
not an idle one, suggested by the admir- 
Copyrignt able results obtained from the broom 

coverat thisparticular stand at Woolver- 

stone. Generally speaking, the whole of the park is of a 
character unusually undulating for Suffolk, giving opportunities, 
of which the best possible use 1s made, of driving the birds from 
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cold, and in spring when it blows warm. It is the same impulse 
which puts the fish off their feed and drives the insects to 
hiding, or, contrariwise, makes the fish ravenously bold and 
brings out the insects in swarms; and the same _ instinct 
which makes the human being think he will ‘stay indoors” 
while the north-easter blows, or tempts him abroad, bulging 
with the joy of life, when spring’s air is balmy of the soft 
south-west. 

Here is not the place to.deal with the numerous side issues 
arising from this view of the migration of birds, though there is 
no question, founded on fact, which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered in thisconnection. My present subject is the migration 
of salmon, and I have only been compelled to enunciate this new 
and, 1 am convinced, correct theory of the migration of birds, 
because Mr. Hutchinson is led astray, by adherence to tie old 
theory, from what should have been the logical and satisfactory 
conclusion of his argument. For, if we deny to birds an 
instinctive and miraculous knowledge of geography, as it used 
to be, and rationally suppose that the “‘ path ” which they follow is 
merely the course of the wind, then we can apply the parallel to 
the migration of fish in the most complete and convincing 
manner. The currents of the water correspond exactly, in the 
case of fishes, to the winds of the air when birds are concerned ; 
and the migratory salmon have the same inherited instinct as the 
birds have—at the right season to travel in the ‘path ” which is 
marked out for them by the current. 

Very probably Mr. Hutchinson is perfectly correct in 
suggesting that the ancestrai salmon, travelling down the 
longer rivers of the past, went no further than the brackish 
estuaries, and that modern salmon travel approximately to the 
same feeding-grounds; for there is no difficulty in the supposition 
that the current of the river should be still perceptible to that 
point. We all know to what immense distances in the sea the 
outflow of some rivers can be traced by the actual discolouration 
of the water. To the delicate senses of fish the influence of 
the fresh-water current might be palpable for hundreds of miles 
further. 

But, however far the fish may travel, we may be sure that it 
is no further than the current is perceptible. As the birds halt 
when they reach regions where the cold, compelling influence 
of the north-easterly winds is unfelt, so the fish halt where the 
fresh-water current finally loses itself in the distant depths of 
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ocean; and as the birds return, when the seasonal impulse 
seizes them, with the warm wind from the south, so the fish 
return by the same path, #.e., by retracing the course of the 
same current that led them into the midst of the sea. As, too, 
birds occasionally lose their way owing to contrary winds and 
appear in lands of which they are not natives, so fish some- 
times lose their way, and coming across other currents of 
brackish water in the sea, travel up them ard appear in rivers 
where they were not born. 

Thus all the phenomena of the migration of fish in the 
Northern Hemisphere would seem to accord with this simple 
theory, which makes no such demand upon our imagination as 
to conceive either birds or fish following a non-existent “ path” 
by inherited instinct. Incidentally, too, the supposition that 
salmon follow the residuum of the river’s current to the distant 
bed of ocean, harmonises curiously with their fancy for red 
prawns and gaudy flies, because it is on the ocean bed that 
marine creatures sport amazing colours. This, however, is 
trivial and ‘“* by the way’’; whereas an important point to bear 
in mind is that all arguments and parallels drawn from the 
behaviour of salmon or trout acclimatised in the Antipodes may 
be ipso facto invalid. For if, as with birds, the seasonal impulse 
to migrate is influenced in any way by the temperature, it must 
lead the fish to disaster every time in the Southern Hemisphere, 
where the seasons are reversed, in the same way that black swans 
in England court trouble by nesting in midwinter. 

To sum up, the new theory of the migraticn, not only of 
salmon, but of all fish and of all birds, may be briefly stated as 
follows: They all inherit a seasonal instinct of travel, which 
becomes operative when the right conditions—of which tempera- 
ture is probably the most important—prevail; and that then they 
are simply guided by the current, of air or water, to the end of 
their journey. Fish, having acquired their instinct in the per- 
manent currents of water, alternately swim with and against it, 
when the seasonal impulses recur; but birds, both in coming and 
going on the shifting currents of air, wait for the proper winds, 
which they recognise by falling or rising temperature. Only 
when in sight of land over sea, or of landmarks on their return 
journey, do birds essay to travel against the wind.. With these 
differences, naturally arising from the difference of the elements 
in which they dwell, the migration of the salmon and the swallow 
is identical in nature and method. E, Kay RosBinson. 


SHOOTING AT WOOLVERSTONE PARK. 


E are indebted to Mr. F. E.R. Fryer for the 
account of the shooting at Woolverstone Park, 
which these photographs illustrate. Mr. Fryer, 
besides being still perhaps the best shot in 
Suffolk, has had a life-long practical experience 

in what may be called the ‘‘keepering,” as opposed to the 
“cunning,” part of shooting in the Eastern Counties, and this 
gives a special value to the comments that he makes on the 
day’s work. He has recorded one or two observations, suggested by 
the way things are done at Woolverstone Park, that have their 
peculiar value in this respect. 

The estate itself is a charmingly pretty one, and has several 
features of beauty that might make it famous in a county 
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more noted for the character of its landscape than that of Suffolk, 
in which it lies. The river Orwell forms its boundary on the 
one side, and along the bank of the river, for about a mile, the 
Cliff Walk, as it is called, that is to say, a path through shrubbery 
growing beneath a cliffside that has been cut by the river in 
former days, forms perhaps the most pleasant place for an idle 
ramble in all the Eastern Counties; and at the same time this 
natural formation lends itself more kindly to the successful 
showing of the pheasants than is often the case in a county that 
is generally flat. 

For several reasons this shoot is a peculiarly interesting one. 
It has now been for years in the possession of the present owner, 
Mr. C. H. Berners, and it is only necessary to see the numbers 
of the hares to be satisfied at 
once of the terms that the 
owner is on with his tenants 
and his neighbours. It should 
be observed that the estate lies 
within only five miles of the 
large town of Ipswich, and it 
says much for the good dis- 
position towards each other of 
the game preserver and the 
class from which the poacher 
comes, that night poaching is 
almost unheard of. As Mr. 
Fryer sadly remarks, it is to 
be wished that one could say 
the same for the vicinity of the 
capital, Norwich, of the sister 
county, where at least one 
estate was pretty well cleared 
of its birds in a night raid this 
season. For generations 
Woolverstone has been in the 
hands of the same family, and 
the present owner is quite 
exceptionally kind in all that 
has to do with the shooting. 
Not a head of the game is sold 
—all is given away in one form 
of charity or another—and, of 
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course, the tenants and all the poorer 
neighbours come in for their share. 
How far this great liberality may 
account for the exceptional immunity 
from poaching enjoyed by the estate one 
cannot estimate, but that it must count 
for much seems certain. 

What makes the Woolverstone 
shooting rather unusually interesting in 
the first place is that those who have 
had the luck to shoot there both now 
and a few seasons back are able to trace 
a very marked improvement in the 
number and the quality of the pheasants, 
and also are able to note the means by 
which the change for the better has been 
accomplished. It serves as a useful 
object -lesson. Mr. L. Johnstone, who 
manages the general estate, and the 
shooting in particular, for Mr. Berners, 
has been at great pains to bring the 
latter up to the very high standard that 
it is capable of reaching where the soil 
and all the conditions are ‘just right,” 
as at Woolverstone. He has got a 
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first-rate coadjutor, too, in a head-keeper of the right kind, one 
who enters with intelligent zeal into all the work of betterment. 
One of the most striking instances of this betterment is seen in 
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the second day’s shooting along the banks of the river, a little 
lower down than tke park. Here quite a moderate day’s shooting 
has been turned, by intelligent management, into one of the best 


days at pheasants in all Suffolk. This 
has been effected by the simple means, 
as Mr. Fryer says, of ‘‘ sowing broom 
on the high ground, leaving a valley in 
which the woodland skirting the river 
terminated, running the birds out of the 
wood into this, and then bringing them 
over the guns in the hollow as depicted 
in the illustration of Dawn’s Bottom.” 
The stand in this valley is used as a 
stand for partridge-driving also, but at 
the time of the recent shoot, when the 
photographs reproduced herewith were 
taken, some Hungarian birds had been 
turned out lately, and the partridges 
were spared. Partridges have fared so 
very badly throughout all the Eastern 
Counties this last season that some 
tender treatment and some help from 
the recognised foreign source are 
absolutely necessary for them if they 
are to have a chance of replenishing 
their numbers at all quickly. 

It may be interesting and helpful 
to quote Mr. Fryer’s opinion of the 
merits of broom, and the way in which 
it can be utilised. He says: ‘I cannot 
recommend too strongly the sowing 
of these broom covers outside woods 
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where pheasants are in the habit of flying badly, especially on 
undulating ground, where a spot can be picked out somewhat highet 


than the wood. 
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Two years’ growth, on anything like good 


soil, will produce quite enough cover 
to drive birds into. I know broom is 
not often used, owing to i 
dying down. It will not, like gorse, 
shoot from the old root again. But, 
on the other hand, in these days when 
everybody is in a hurry for everything, 
what else could you get to make covet 
intwo years? Il have seen young trees 
planted in it, so that they should be 
there when the broom died; but this is 
only waste, as the broom soon smothers 
the trees, and, if it is wished to forma 
permanent wood, it is far better to sow 
the broom in strips and plant the trees 
between. Broom will soon come again 
very quickly, after it has died down, 
from the self-sown seed in the ground, 
if the ground be ploughed up or broken 
with what is in Suffolk called a scarifier, 
the old dead sticks being either cleared 
away or burnt. All game love broom ; 
they can run underneath it, and it is 
always dry. Of course, if there are many 
hares or rabbits, the broom should be 
fenced in with wire-netting the first 
year.” This isadigression, but perhaps 
not an idle one, suggested by the admir- 
able results obtained from the broom 
coverat this particular stand at Woolver- 
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Generally speaking, the whole of the park is of a 


character unusually undulating for Suffolk, giving opportunities, 
of which the best possible use 1s made, of driving the birds from 
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the higher parts 
over guns posted 
in the lower. This, 
at all events, pro- 
vides birds that 
are interesting, if 
they cannot be 
called difficult to 
shoot. 

One of the 
accompanying pic- 
tures, that of the 
gun posted on the 
shore at low tide, 
looks much more 
like an ‘Illustration 
oi duck -shooting 
than of pheasant- 
shooting. At 
least, the sur- i ye 
roundingsare more eet a Se =e 
suggestive of : Og SS # 
wildfowl than. of er 
coverts. The birds é' 
fly very well here, 
andthere aresome’ = !. A. Rouch. 
real high ones as 
they skirt over the line of the water's edge. There is a high 
bank on the shooter’s left, which helps to get them up into the 
aur. Justa few birds attempt to fly across the estuary—a mile 
and a quarter or so—and Mr. Fryer records the curious fact that, 
though he has seen many a bird make the attempt to do this, he 
has never seen one succeed. They start boldly enough, and 
then, after a while, come down with a plump into the water, as 
though stricken with sudden collapse. Mr. Fryer suggests that 

a giddiness may 
seize them in 
consequence of 
the unwonted 
flat and reflect- 
ing surface 
below. In any 
case, it is a 


. curious thing, 

reminding one 
= ' of theold stories 
... 


of seas so fatal 
that even birds 
attempting to 
cross them fell 
down dead in 
mid-passage. 
A boat goes 
along level with 
the beating line 
to pick up these 
shipwrecked 
birds. Obvi- 
ously, it | must 
be due to the 
water that 
they fail to 
reach the 
opposite shore. 
It would be 
absurd to deem the ordinary able-bodied pheasant incapable of a 
flight of a mile and a quarter, and, as a matter of fact, two or 
three hundred yards of flight above this shining surface seems to 
finish them as a rule. 

Another of the illustrations, showing the gun in the keeper's 
garden is a good one of Mr. Fryer himself striving to keep his 
eye on the bird as he changes guns, in spite of a strong sun 
shining at him. 

The best beats for pheasants on the estate are those from 
the cliff over the river. Mr. Fryer has a special word of praise, 
too, for the way in which the hares run. They are not always 
very amusing things to shoot, but the surroundings make all the 
difference. Finally, by kind permission of Mr. Berners, we are 
allowed to pub‘ish the following note by Mr. Fryeron whatis always 
a subject of interest to shooters: “It is always a sort of night- 
mare, on the last day of a shooting party—the question whom to 
‘tip’ and how miuch to ‘tip.’ I have seen a man who was almost 
a millionaire come and ask a poor sportsman with a few hundreds 
a year what ought to be given. It often happens that one of the 
party, who is not particularly keen about a heavy day, is quite 
happy back with the beaters; and I always think that he who is 
doing this really good work for his host should not be asked to 
give the keepers as much as those who have been in the best 
places all day. But the system introduced by Mr. Berners at 
Woolverstone does away with all thought on these matters, for 
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he pays the head- 
keeper yearly, in 
addition to his 
wages, a sum 
estimated to cover 
the tips, the under- 
keepers getting so 
much in addition, 
according to the 
amount of game 
killed on their 
beats, Mr. Berners 
being of the 
opinion that when 
he asks his friends 
for a day’s or a 
week’s — shooting 
they should be 
under no. obliga- 
tion to reward his 
servants. The 
country Squire, at 
least in the 
Icastern Counties, 
who shot his own 
land and sold the 
game to make ends 
meet, isa thing of the past, all shootings being now held by 
rich men who have either bought out the Squire or rent his 
shooting. Therefore, I do not think that the adoption of this plan 
could be felt as a burden by the host, while it would make things 
infinitely more agreeable for his guests.” 

The shcoting party at \Woolverstone on the day when the 
photographs were taken consisted of Mr. C. H. Berners (the 
host), Colonel Bence-Lambert, Colonel Bogle Smith, Mr. John 
Lomax, Mr. Beresford-Heywood, Mr. F. E. R. Fryer, Mr. Cecil 
Anstruther, and the Hon. L. Johnstone, Mr. Berners’s agent and 
shooting manager. 

IN INTERNATIONAI 
Ba U7 ee i” eG ae, 4 y) 

EPist L&. 
aan 4 4 . 
EAR Mr. §S.,—That I should have been from home 
yesterday when you came to hid me good-bye—you, 

suddenly called to rejoin your compatriots in Japan 

was grievous; 
and the more 
grievous I 
found it, and 
not less, because 
of the so many 
pretty, cour- 
teous, friendly 
expressions in 
the farewell 
letter you left 
forme. If my 
servant was 
aware of them, 
if they  penc- 
trated through 
the envelope 
to her sensi- 
bilities as a 
perfume might, 
it would not be 
atallsurprising, 
and would 
account for her 
placing the 
letter on my 
table not in 
the ordinary 
way and with 
others, but 
mounted on the 
scarlet cover of 
a book, the 
sooner to 
engage atten- 
tion. And what 
book should 
that be, by 
chance, but a 
book about 
Korea, then in Gazi 
course of J. A. Ronch, Copyright 
being read. It COZ. BENCE-LAMBERT SHOOTING. 
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is a British production, and yet one that, for all your superior 
knowledge of the subject, I am sure you might have written 
a great deal of yourself. Pages there are which, as a 
son of Japan, modesty would not have allowed you to 
indite; yet the reading of them, if you have not already 
seen Mr. Hamilton’s book, would do you good. If there 
are other pages which, as a Japanese patriot, no consideration 
could have drawn from your pen, read them. Read them, in 
whatever degree of privacy you may think the case demands, for 
they will do you good too. And if on returning to Tokio you 
could bring them to the notice of the greater officials there, your 
distinguished relatives and friends (1 need not point out parti- 
cular passages—they will not escape your eye), you may do 
much to oil the machinery of the Alliance or to shield it from 
the intrusion of grit. 

For it is useless to conceal that we have some obstinate and 
some excitable prejudices here in England. The worst of them 
are humanitarian and commercial; even the latter being capalile 
of working up into a dull but sustained ferocity. If the enthu- 
siasm of japanese enterprise could be persuaded to fall short of 
selling in the Eastern markets counterfeit British goods in 
counterfeit wrappings with counterfeit labels, the future harmony 
of the Alliance would be relieved of an appreciable danger. Or 
if it be too much to expect abstention from those means of com- 
petition in all cases, it would only be judicious to remember that 
our national susceptibilities are likely to be overheated when 
such commodities as Pears’s soap, Bryant and May’s matches, 
and the worid-renowned jams of Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, 
are subjected to methods of rivalry so devoid of consideration 
and respect. 

l-urther than this, dear Mr. S., I do not venture response to 
your flattering request for ‘‘any such hints and suggestions from 
the English point of view as may seem useful to Japanese politi- 
cians at this tremendous crisis.” | cannot suppose you unaware 
of my incompetence, and I don’t suppose that Japanese states- 
manship, no less brilliant than daring, needs any assistance of 
that kind from any description of foreigner. But for such use or 
entertainment as it may be to yourself—young enough as 
you are to go far into the vicissitudes of the Anglo-Japanese 
story just begun—my old roadster of a pen shall run on 
to tell you what advice I would urge upon my own fellow 
countrymen, 

I would have them believe that it is time to have done with 
the idea that they are assisting at the evolution of a romance. 
That is obviously a very prevalent conception, founded on the 
pleasing character of ‘the Japs” (unless where their little com- 
mercial eccentricities come in), their general cleverness, their 
valiant self-confidence, and their surprising history. And these 
times, no doubt, will enable ‘‘ the future historian” to adorn many 
a picturesque page. But we who are going through them—these 
times, | mean—will have to leave the enjoyment of what romance 
there is in them to future generations. ‘The fact is that no matter 
what the immediate outcome of the present troubies, whether 
instant war or a patched-up peace, we can only expect a good 
deal of anxiety, with the possibility of developments which have 
no fun in them whatever. And I should further say that the 
conditions in which we stand are such as to create the necessity 
of regarding firstly, secondly, thirdly, England’s own future, and 
to do so with the least indulgence of every sort of sentimentalism. 
‘That the only way of doing this is to acknowledge to ourselves 
the facts of the case and the forces at work, without any of the 
illusion that feeling castsover them. That this is not being done 
now; and that, consequently, the country is being led into narrow 
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and erroneous views which shut 
out the grand fact that it has 
got to look out for itself. 

There is the constant 
assertion or assumption (for 
example) that the Japanese 
have a right to Korea and 
justly seek to make that inde- 
pendent kingdom their own; 
whereas the Russians can only 
do so as marauders. Heaven 
knows that I am no apologist 
of Russian rapacity nor of 
the mendaciousness and 
violence which are its instru- 
ments; but the mere fact is 
that Russia and Japan have 
precisely the same right to 
“bag” Korea and the Koreans 
—a harmless and_ peaceful 
people with a long-settled and 
orderly government, no menace 
to either Russians or Japanese, 
though loathing both for the 
exactions and the cruelties they 
have had to endure from either. 
The sole right in the matter, 
apart from the right to seize what would be convenient to 
possess (which is all that either Japan or Russia can claim), 
is the Korean right of resistance, for which nobody has a word. 
Therefore the only reason which we Englishmen can allege for 
abetting the Japanese designs upon Korea, or that can reasonably 
content any one or all of the continental Powers with the 
Russian designs in the same quarter, is self-interest. Shall 
I say, then, that self-interest is a bad or insufficient reason in 
either case? No. I am too well aware that the conditions of 
international strife in this most imperfect world exclude bad and 
good in the moral sense, and that self-interest governs all. 
There remains the point, however, that we ought to have enough 
of self-interest to warrant the risk of backing tne Japanese 
against Russia and Russia’s friends. 

The answer is that unless the stand made by Japan is 
supported, if that rising Power is quelled, Russia will be so 
completely dominant in Eastern Asia that England will be ruined 
there; and that here is self-interest in plenty. No doubt of 
it. But what if the Russian power and prestige are destroyed 
in Asia by an Asiatic people bent on redeeming the East from 
all European domination? For that is the Japanese aim. This 
is the ambition we are to promote; and it is as certain as any- 
thing of the kind can be that the defeat of Russia by Japan would 
be followed by such an outbreak in China and elsewhere that the 
ambition would be pretty near achievement at once. 

It seems, therefore, that there are two great ambitions at 
work, the success of either of which would be intolerable to the 
European nations. The one success would be far worse than the 
other from the European point of view, on which account no 
continental nation sides with Japan. Yet it is highly improbable 
tnat the continental Governments could be content with so 
complete a mastery of the East as Russia aims at. But if so, 
self-interest should decide the European Governments to permit 
the success of neither aspirant. Both should be put in check ; 
and it seems to me that there is no more effective means ot 
doing so, as a first step, than to forbid the annexation of Korea 
to both, or the partition of it. It may be too late to prevent the 
war now, but not to agree upon conditions of settlement 
preclusive of such intolerable consequences to the world at large 
as Russian ambition on the one hand, Japanese enterprise on 
the other, hope to bring on. 

I avow, dear Mr. S., that these are the views that I would 
preach, if I could, at every English ear; and though as a 
Japanese patriot you will find them less agreeable than some 
that are more stupid, I am sure you will not deny that they are 
about the right thing for Englishmen. 

Faithfully yours, FG, 
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HERE seems no doubt that the resignation of the Master of the 

Quorn will take effect. As to his successor we have not yet gone 

beyond speculation, though the field of choice cannot be a very 

wide one. One of the features of the government of the modern 
subscription Hunt is the increase of the power of the committee. 

This is not for the good of fox-hunting, for the members of a 
committee cannot well be all men of tact and judgment. There ar’, in fact, 
but two men who should have anything to do with the ruling of the Hunt, 
the management of the pack, and the appointment and dismissal of servants, 
these being the Master and the secretary. Special committees for such 
purposes as damage, wire, and poultry are well enough in their way, but 
they are chiefly valuable in giving an opportunity to call in the assistance 
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of landowners and farmers who may 
be supposed to be in touch with 
local feelings and prejudices. The 
Master should be absolute, with the 
secretary as his counsellor and right- 
hand man. If there is a large com- 
mittee, some of the members are sure 
to be unpopular, and their un- 
popularity reflects on the Hunt. 
If the country is well preserved, 
wire is not too prevalent, 
and sport—for which the Hunt 
exists—is good, the more committees 
efface themselves the better for the 
ITunt. 

There are more resignations of 
important countries in the air, I 
do not care to give currency to 
rumours, but I think we shall hear 
of two in a little time. No appoint- 
ment is announced to the Blankney 
Hunt, but I hear that the huntsman, 
George Shepherd, is looking out for 
a place. If any Master desires a 
good servant, he could scarcely do 
better than to secure him. Shepherd 
was with Mr. E. P. Rawnsley in the 
days when the Southwold pack and 
Hunt were working their way up to 
a high place in provincial countries. 
I knew George well as a whipper-in, 
and a more thorough sportsman I 
have never met in any rank of life 
from a duke to a dustman, and I Copyright 
have come across both in my 
experiences of sport. It was once my lot to hunt with the Southwold 
as often as a very moderate stud would permit, and I never went hunting 
without learning something. Once now and then I find myself back in 
the old country, though seldom on the side I know best. Hainton Hall, 
where these hounds met on February Ist, is the home of Lord Heneage, 
who has all his life been one of the steadiest supporters of the Hunt. 
The Southwold is a very severe country on horses. Hounds naturally 
run best over its rolling ploughs in a wet season. Mr. Rawnsley’s bitch pack 
is very fast, and once, I recollect, after a quick fifteen minutes, a horse 
stopped with me and lay down in a ditch—the only time I recollect such 
an incident happening to me. 

There is sometimes an idea that when a pack of hounds win prizes in the 
show-ring they cannot hunt. If this superstition still has any followers, it must 
have been dissipated by watching the Warwickshire as they hunted a fox last 
Thursday from Ufton Wood, This is itself a covert to test the drawing 
powers of the hounds. Slack hounds or a careless huntsman might easily 
leave a good fox behind; but the Warwickshire are full of resolution and 
perseverance. If there is a fox, they mean to find him, aye, to have him out 
of the covert! Once the fox is away, how they get-together on the line, and 
their voices are charming. There is a great deal said about hound music, 
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but, to my mind, the Warwickshire are just right—plenty of tongue in covert, 
and a pleasant chime outside. What more do you want when kounds are 
running over grass? ‘* You could hear them a mile away,” is said sometimes, 
but who wants to be a mile away from hounds running hard over a grass 
country, such as that round Ufton? It was a sign of the pace and drive of 
the pack that the hounds ran faster the further they went, which probably 
meant that they were catching their fox, a big old one, as it was said. As to 
the riding part of the Hunt, the fences do not differ from those in other grass 
countries, z.¢., thorn with a ditch, and the gaps neatly mended with rails, 
which are quite sturdy enough. Now for the geography. From Ufton to 
Chadshunt is rather over six miles. A fox turned back from hence to Itchington 
Holt, but managed to go to ground, 

A very fine gallop followed from Chesterton to Bunker’s Hill. This is 
a line of country that cannot be beaten. What it must have been when 
railways were not it is difficult to imagine. It is no great journey from 
Bunker’s Hill to Rugby, and thence to Market Harborough for the ball; but 
a sportsman who loves hunting better than dancing may be pardoned if he 
went to sleep in his chair and never reached the ball at all. It was a very 
good ball, they tell me, and held at the new assembly rooms. But I almost 
think that hunting and dancing are two men’s work. 
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I think a good many on Friday felt more sorry than ever for the 
impending change in the Quorn country. You could not say that it was 
exactly a great day from Hungarton, yet it was a day of bright sport. 
such as, after all, can be enjoyed nowhere else except in Leicestershire. 
From Baggrave hounds started fast, drawing along in the same resolute 
way that they used to do when Tom Firr carried the horn. They ran hard with 
the field pretty handy to Barsby. Then they threw up their heads, and Bishopp 
made a true Leicestershire cast to Gaddesby Spinney, picked up his fox, or 
another—for there were two here—then on in a_ semi-circle to Barkby 
Holt, where hounds turned with their fox, and, leaving the covert, ran to the 
Prince of Wales’s Covert again. Then they hunted steadily on over 
nearly the same line as in the morning, and killed a tired fox at Gaddesby. 
[t was a really fine hunt over a superlative country, though I am bound to 
say that a stranger who had read about Leicestershire turf being like a 
spring-board might have thought that we were boasting of what is not 
there. Truly the country rode very deep, and some good horses did not 
reach the end. 

In the always delightful ‘Riding Recollections” Whyte Melville 
tells of the provincial huntsman who only took out one whipper-in, and 
declared that he would get on better without him, Well, when Arthur 
Thatcher came to meet his field without any whipper-in at all—both his men 
were in bed with colds—I wish I had been there to see, especially as he 
killed three foxes. But hounds will do anything for the man who knows 
how to win their hearts, 

The death of Mr. Sales of Ulceby, one of the best of Lincolnshire 
farmers, in consequence of a fall over barbed wire, will cause much sorrow 
in the Brocklesby. This fencing is objectionable, but, it may be pleadec, is 
necessary in these bad times. Yet I can hardly think that its use to mend 
gaps is justifiable in a hunting country. The use of wire is responsible for 
a great deal of damage; it forces people to the gates and practicable 
gaps, and discourages those hunting men who do the least harm. Xs 
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F ycur golfing fortune happens to take you to Sunningdale, you will 
hear a good deal of what sound rather like fairy tales, but are, | 
believe, perfectly true, about the things that Mr. Harold Hambro has 
lately been coing on that course. In the first place, he has been 
driving most portentous distances, For instance, he drove the 
eleventh hole, as I am told. Then, at another hole, he carried a 

bunker from the tee at a distance of just over 200yds., which sounds more 
like driving on the Continental scale, as it is done in America, than anything 
that goes on in our little island. It was done with an American ball, ot 
course—the Haskell. But over and above this great driving, which we do 
not always find to imply that the holes are done in a very low score, he twice 
in one day did the first hole at Sunningdale in three. This is really awful 
work, It takes very big hitting to get on the green in two at all. In the 
morning he reached the green with a drive and a full cleek shot, and holed a 
long putt. In the afternoon he took a brassey for the second shot, 
and laid the ball dead! Mr. Hambro has always been a long driver, 
but this is a little beyond even his greatest common measure, as 
the arithmetic books call it. It may be remembered that he beat 
Mr. Edward Blackwell in the last amateur championship at the twenty- 
something-eth hole, the longest driver in the whole competition missing 
probably the shortest putt that was missed in the whole course of it. It 
almost seems as if Mr. Hambro, by this victory, had taken on some of 
Mr. Blackwell’s power of driving to supplement his own, which was already 
great enough. The weather of late has not been of the kind to make the 
ground favour the driver much by the run of the ball, but if you can hit it 
so that it will carry over 20o0yds., you are fairly independent of the run, 
and the golf then, .as Mr. Hilton says, is mainly played in the air. 

I see that they are playing the Oxford and Cambridge golf match at 
Woking this year—on an inland green, mzradbéle dictu. Perhaps this is to 
be taken as a sign of the times, for certainly there were times when no golfer 
would have imagined the idea of an important match on a green that was not 
of the seaside kind. And of course there can be no doubt of the importance 
of this match, It is always interesting. 

For some years we have been hearing annual rumours of American 
golfers who intended to come over here and take part in our amateur 
championship, but hitherto, when the date of the championship came, they 
failed to ‘‘ materialise.” This year, however, it really does seem as if we 
should find two of them at Sandwich, for, according to the New York 
correspondent of Golf /ilustrated, Mr. Foden Horstmann, of the Chevy Chase 
Club, Washington, and Mr. Eben M. Byers, of Pittsburgh, are coming here 
with an automobile in the early spring, are to pick up Mr. J. L. Low and 
Mr. R. Maxwell, and go touring with them to different links of Scotland, 
then cross the Irish Channel to the Irish links, returning to stay with the 
ITunter brothers at a cottage at Sandwich for the championship. So, provided 
this programme is carried out, and the automobile does not get bunkered, as 
automobiles have a way of doing, there is a chance that an American may 
win the amateur championship, and it would be a very popular win indeed if 
he were to. Of Mr. Horstmann we did not seem to have heard much (which 
does not indicate that he may not be quite worthy of being champion), but 
of Mr. Byers we heard a great deal when our Oxford and Cambridge Society’s 
layers were in the United States, and from what we heard it seemed as if 
the Britishers found him a very hard nut indeed to crack. The teeth of 
several good men were broken on him, and he seems to have done even better 
than the redoubtable Mr, Travis against the ’Varsity golfers. It is much to 
be hoped that this project will be carried out, for the visit of the Americans 
will give an added interest to the championship. It is said that after 
the British amateur championship Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Low, and the Hunters 
are likely to go to America with a possible view of playing in the United 
States amateur championship. But there is a difficulty in the law of the 
States that only members of a club affiliated to the United States Golfing 
Association can take part in the championship there. All this is according 
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to the correspondent of Golf /ilustrated, who writes as one well informed 
about the movements of people backwards and forwards across the 
Atlantic. 

Not so very long ago it was rated as rank treason if we ventured to say 
a word against Sandwich as being anything less than the ideal of everything 
that a golf course ought to be, but of late years there has risen up a ‘‘ school 
of thought,” as the philosophers say, that has for its tenets the superiority of 
the Deal links over Sandwich. At Deal there are not nearly as many ‘* blind” 
shots, and the distances at Deal have been really improved by the coming of 
the Haskell ball, which is not to be said of Sandwich. The four last holes 
at Deal are especially fine. But though Deal is very good, so, too, is 
Sandwich, The business of comparison is not proverbially a sweet one. In 
any case, that eastern corner of Kent has reason to congratulate itself on 
possessing these two exceptionally fine greens just alongside each other. We 
should have to go to the West Coast of Scotland, where lie Prestwick and 
Troon closely adjacent, to find such another couple. 

HORACE HU rciinson, 


FROM THE FARMS 
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Tur New Potato Society. 

CURIOUS result of the speculation in potatoes, which 
has furnished so much matter for newspaper para- 
graphs during the last two or three years, is the 
formation of a National Potato Society, towards 
which preliminary steps have been taken. The 

chairman of the first meeting was Mr. A. D. Hall, and he 
explained that the object of the new organisation would be to 
enquire into the various aspects of potato-growing. The one 
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HEAD OF CHAMPION HACKNEY, DISSENTER. 


that struck him most, apparently, was the fact that in the course 
of nine months England had imported potatoes to the value of 
£2,000,000. Of course, in our day it is very difficult to accom- 
plish anything without combination, and we wish that all good 
fortune may attend this union of potato-growers. The chairman 
said that their industry was becoming something distinct from 
ordinary farming, but we hope that potatoes will not be neglected 
by tenants of mixed holdings, as they have long been a useful 
subsidiary crop, and it stands to reason that the boom of the last 
few years and the sensational prices attained are phenomena of a 
very evanescent character. Soon or late, those who cultivate 
the tuber will have to fall back on the sober and quiet business 
of working for the ordinary market. 
Two NotaB_e Horses. 

The photograph which we show to-day is a representation 
of Rokeby Friar, a worthy son of the great Harold. He is 
a bay, foaled in 1891, and stands over 17h. As will be seen 
from the photograph, he has grand feet, plenty of feather, and 
belongs to the heavy type of draught horse. He has been a 
considerable prize-winner, but his great distinction lies in the 
stock he has produced, his progeny having taken prizes at all the 
great shows, including the London Shire Horse Show, Ashbourne, 
Derby, Peterborough, Nottingham, Cheshire, and Buxton. He 
was the sire also of Sir Blundell Maple’s well-known horse 
Childwick Majestic. In contrast to the Shire we show the very 
typical head of a well-known Hackney, Dissenter, who is at 
present the champion of the breed. As will be seen, head, 
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neck, and shoulders are typical of what they should be in a 
good nag. The photographer has been fortunate in securing an 
expression that does justice to the animated and vivacious nature 
of the Hackney as compared with the Shire. 

Lapourrrs’ CoTraGEs. 

In the Estate Magazine for February there is an account of 
labourers’ cottages which is well worth studying. They were 
designed by Colonel G. W. Raikes for the Ragley Estate, and 
from the plans we see that on the ground floor there is a scullery 
with a paved yard in front of it, also a living-room, lobby, pantry, 
and verandah. On the second floor there are three bedrooms. 
Colonel Raikes says that the cottages are built of good red 
bricks, and roofed with Broseley tiles, the upper storey being 
covered with rough-cast by way of ornamentation. The living- 
room is floored with block wood paving, laid with pitch on 
concrete. The estimated cost of these cottages he gives as 
{420 complete, without fencing in of gardens or cost of site, so 
that we cannot be wrong in putting them down at £500. This 
sum is too large for the interest to be~ met by any rent 
the labourer can pay. Colonel Raikes quite recognises this, 
and thinks that the cost should be borne by the tenant and 
the landlord between them. If the landlord borrowed for the 
purpose of building the house, he would have to pay about £21 
a year for forty years to extinguish capital and interest. He 
suggests that the farm tenant would probably be willing to pay 
half this amount, viz., £10 los. per annum, and undertake inside 
repairs, subletting to his tenants at about 1s. 6d. per week for 
each cottage It does not seem to be a very advantageous 
arrangement to the tenant-farmer, who will pay £10 Ios. and a 
further sum of £3 or £4 for taxes and repairs, say a minimum of 
£13, and will get back £3 18s., while the owner of the ground 
pays his £10 10s. also, but eventually comes into possession of 
the cottage. Further, it is against the spirit of the age. The 
farm labourer is always agitating to have his wages as far as 
possible in cash, and the mere fact that the farmer is presenting 
him with part of the rent of his cottage will prove a stumbling- 
block between them. By some means or other it will be necessary 
to devise for the farm labourer a cottage for which he can pay 
a rent, and that he will not need to consider himself indebted 
to anyone for possessing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALLEGED ‘**DESCENT FROM THE QUAGGA” OF THE 
SCANDINAVIAN PONY. 
[To THE EpIvoR oF ‘* CountrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—A few months ago you published some correspondence on the wild 
horse of Tartary. Being privileged to join in the discussion, I suggested 
that, to my thinking, the Scandinavian pony (to which, it was agreed, the 
wild horse in question bore a certain resemblance) was ‘‘a very primordial 


type of horse.” This term, it may be remembered, was applied to the 
Tartary horse by Mr. C. J. Cornish, the writer of the illustrated article, the 
suggested alternative being that the animal was a hybrid. Since the 


«appearance of the correspondence to which I refer, I have read the passage 
here quoted, in an article on ‘* Horses,” in a popular magazine which 
occasionally treats its readers to animal items of more or less accuracy: 
‘* Then there is the beautiful.and docile Norwegian pony, of a tawny yellow 
colour, which has sometimes a dark stripe along the back and dark bands 
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across the legs, and is supposed to be de- 
scended from the quagga. Its ancestors were 
brought to Norway from its original home by 
the Norwegian warriors who fought in the East 
in the Middle Ages. The quagga, with its 
regular black and white stripes, is admirably 
adapted to the lights and shadows of the 
desert, but its descendants in Norway have 
lost all their markings, because they are no 
longer needed in the entirely new circum- 
stances, But a trace of them remains in the 
black bands on the feet and the black streak 
upon the back of some of the Norwegian 
ponies. In Iceland, the Farée Islands, Bernera, 
and other small islands of the Outer Hebrides, 
there is a curious Celtic pony, which differs 
from all other varieties of the horse in having 
no callosities on the hind legs, and in having 
short hairs instead of long hairs on the upper 
part of its tail. It is exactly of the same 
yellow dun colour as the wild horse of Central 
Asia, with black fetlocks, and is probably the 
descendant of a small horse which left the 
ancestral home of the horse and reache | 
Europe long before the arrival of man.” 
Now I should like to see the opinion of 
some of your expert readers and writers 
on this passage. If I may presume to 
comment on it myself, I should say that 
it requires to be a very good Scandinavian 
pony to merit the epithet ‘* beautiful,” the 
rank and file being notoriously plain; while 
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as to docility, the majority are perhaps docile with the docility of 
dulness, but a large percentage are not excelled by the donkey itself for 
crass obstinacy and pig-headedness. As to colour, these ponies, as is well 
known, are remarkable for variety, the ‘tawny yellow colour” being only 
one of the many shades and combinations of equine tinting to be seen in a 
herd of them. I was not aware that there was, or had been, a quagga with 
“regular black and white stripes,” having been led to suppose that what 
stripes the quagga sported were brown. That, however, is perhaps a 
detail. The reading of the above extract was exceedingly interesting to 
me, for though for years I have considered the Scandinavian pony to be a 
primordial type, with strong zebra-like or ass-like characteristics, it was the 
first time I had seen the idea in print. Nor, indeed, have I heard it 
expressed by anyone else. In a recent article on ‘‘ Shooting Ponies ” you 
had a photograph of a beautifully matched pair standing saddled, which were 
clearly Scandinavian. They were some light colour (probably cream or 
biscuit) with black points. —ITrONKASAN, 


JANUARY WEATHER IN THE CAPITALS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ CountrRY LIFE,”’} 
S1r,—In the table below there will be found some interesting and striking 
facts compiled from our own and the French meteorological reports concerning 
the weather at most of the capitals of Europe for the chief winter month 
which has just passed : 


Highest Lowest Mean Vean Mean of Max, a yogd 
an mn Daily Daily and “Win. sso zr 
Month. Month. Maz. Min, combined, Month. 
St. Petersburg 43 ... —8 31 I 25°6 0°64 
Stockholm ... 45 ... 14 34 3 31°0 1°47 
BRN 5 52.2.5 BO ve. 3G 34 26 30'0 0°96 
MCN: 22.3. 552 4.5 5 30 20 25°2 0°48 
Vienna .....: 85 «a WS 5 Bt 26 28°4 o'2 
BAS cpcscc ee Sek RO) ces WM cu RO! A Ray 1°59 
Mane: 52... 9e 35 OR. cs. BB a BR. ats AOS as. B42 
LABOR): 25.0. 90K ..5 BW +. 2 uw O° oe BOO an. ge 
Rome ...... SSO Gis, SRD) xe GES de Ree a 2°06 
ESONNON fc: SS. sea G27 vor BH Se BH 2s BO «cs 2K0 


It is certainly astonishing to find that it is not Stockholm, nor even 
St. Petersburg, which has been the coldest, although the absoiutely lowest 
level to which the thermometer descended (8deg. below zero) was at the 
latter city. But the place which had both the lowest daily maximum and 
the lowest nightly minimum was not in the northern regions, but at Munich. 
The figures were, however, only very slightly lower than those at St. Peters- 
burg, and for all practical purposes they were, with the exception of the 
highest and lowest reading of the month, almost identical. Both the Prussian 
and Austrian capitals were appreciably colder than Sweden. At Vienna there 
were rather more than twenty days on which the thermometer failed to 
exceed the freezing point, while at St. Petersburg there were only fifteen, and 
at Stockholm no more than eight. The month was also cold at Paris, where 
there were, on the average, 2deg. of frost every night, while the average of 
the daily maxima and minima combined was as low as 35‘4deg., a value 
which is just about equal to an average January in some of the Highland 
districts of Scotland. There were, however, only five days on which the 
frost continued throughout the day. Compared to these cold continental 
regions London was comraratively mild It was, indeed, not much colder 
than Madrid. The average night in Madrid was, in fact, a fraction of a 
degree colder than that in London, and the number of times on which 
frost occurred just about the same. In London the thermometer fell to 
32/1eg., or below, on thirteen nights, and at Madrid on twelve nights. Only 
two of the capitals were entirely without frost, and these were Lisbon an | 
Rome, the city on the Tagus being the warmer of the two. This difference 
was principally owing to its higher night temperature. The amount of snow 
or rain shows nothing very remarkable, except the abnormal dryness wheie 


the month was most rigorous. At Munich snow orrain fell on six days, and ay 
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Vienna on no more than three days. All the temperature readings given in 
the table are those taken in the regulation screen of the different countries. 
a 


A NEW THEORY OF SALMON MIGRATION. 
{To THE Epiror oF **CouNtTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—In an article under the above heading you discuss where salmon go in 
the sea. Ina note you declare your intention to publish the views thereon 
of some expert-. As a member long ago of the Scotch Commission, and 
chairman of the Irish and English Special Commissioners, I suppose I may 
consider myself as having once been one of that class, and as the matter is of 
importance to the fisheries, and the conclusions of the article are, I think, 
erroneous, I should like to say something on the subject. Mr. Hutchinson, 
on the strength of a conversation with Sir Spencer Walpole, says there 
is a theory that salmon entering the sea from the rivers go ‘at large,” and 
confutes it| with another, which I will call ‘follow the path of your 
ancestors.” I have taken evidence in court nd out, from all sorts and 
conditions of men, through the three kingdoms, 
and have never heard the ‘at large” theory 
advanced by anyone whose opinion was worth 
listening to. The ancestral theory seems, if it 
does anything, to give some shadow of reason 
to the first, but they are both opposed to everything 
we know of the habits and habitat of the fish. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s argument or hypothesis is that 
the coasts of the Continent and England were in 
ages gone by much nearer neighbours. The rivers 
seeking the sea had, therefore, a longer course, and 
the fish of necessity followed it. As the then coasts 
receded, the rivers shortened, but the fish, obedient 
to their fathers’ habits, continued to traverse in the 
now open sea the paths those fathers followed, by 
river banks restrained. If that were so, salmon of 
the present day would sureiy find themselves very 
much at large. Mr. Hutchinson strengthens this 
theory by a reference to the analogous migration of 
birds. The instinct of birds teaches them to go 
where their fathers went. The instinct of fish must 
teach them, too. But anyone who witnesses a flight 
of, say, wild swans, or geese, or ducks, will see that 
they fly in phalanxes, or orders, and one might 
assume that the leaders are the old birds who have 
made the journey before, and learned from their 
fathers, as they now teach their children, the way 
their flight should trend. Salmon do not go at 
large, but are a coast fish. For authority I 
would give Sir Humphrey Davy. For evidence 
I would point to the facts that salmon are not 
taken, unless very occasionally, in the nets, 
when fishing at any slight distance from the shore for herrings or vilchards, 
and are taken in too destructive quantities by the stake and bag-nets set for 
them on the coast. Nor are these nets destructive only at the mouths of 
rivers; they take the fish on portions of the coast miles away from any river, 
showing that the fish follow, as Sir Humphrey Davy said, and our knowledge 
of their feeding requirements should assure us they would do, the trend of 
the shore. But the new theory, ‘‘the follow the paths of your ancestors 
theory,” has yet another difficulty. The salmon are now taken almost entirely 
on the coast. But the present coast was, in ages gone by, dry land, 
ten, twenty, thirty miles from the sea. If, therefore, the fish of the day, 
obedient to parental example, still go where their fathers went, those fathers 
must have footed it on banks and braes, over uplands and forests, and we 
must conclude that the fish of the day have changed into fins the legs that 
served their ancestors, and developed the tails on which their placid fathers 
sat into active and efficient two-bladed screws. Mr. Hutchinson further 
notes that salmon run so much larger in some rivers than others, and states, 
most justly, that this difference in size depends on their feeding, and that 
that feeding is done in the sea, He says, too, that it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that there 
are differences in the 
character of the food, 
both in quality and 
quantity, in different 
parts of the sea. I 
find this reasonable 
and true; but when 
he goes on to. ask 
why the difference in 
typical size and con- 
dition of fish in different 
rivers might not very 
naturally be determined 
by the nature of the 
feeding-ground to which 
they were led by follow- 
ing these paths through 
what now is sea, but 
which were the river- 
paths of their ancestors, 
I ask why the same 
differences should not 
exist in the estuaries, 
and on the — coast 
near the mouths of the 
rivers, as they do? 
The result would 
then be the same of 
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ditterence in size and condition of the fish in different rivers, whether they fed 
**at large” or on the coast more or less near at hand. One more ‘“ fact” 
he gives I must traverse, or at least qualify. It is not a fact that the fish in 
certain rivers will take only one kind of fly or bait. Fishermen have grown 
in the habit of using certain flies on certain rivers, but I have fished the same 
flies with equal success on rivers as far apart and different in character as the 
Shannon, the Suir, and the Erne, the Wye and the Eden, the Inver ane 
Hircaig, as contrasted with the Conon and Blackwater, or the Laxford of 
Loch Stack. I have been tempted to write these observations because the 
theories I contend against have a far-reaching effect. Establish as a fact 
that salmon go ‘‘at large,” or ‘‘follow the paths of their ancestors” far from 
shore into the sea, and we make of less importance the observance of rules 
If the fish 
whether by paths no longer marked by river banks or at large, it may be well 
to restrict fishing at the mouths of rivers, but at any distance from those 
mouths such engines would be less injurious. 


for restricting fixed engines on the coast. go to sea to feed, 


For there are as many fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it. Let the truth, as I believe it, be 
accepted, that the whole produce of the rivers runs along the coast ; 
and when the length of time they in drought will 
pass up and down that coast is remembered, it is 
evident how vital it is to the very existence of the 
fisheries that tne stock, being the whole stock of 
the river, should not be unduly depleted. —FRED. 
EDEN, Venice. 


A CURIOUS MALFORMATION. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” | 
Sik,—This photograph represents the head of a 
wild rabbit with abnormally-developed teeth. The 
animal was picked up by a keeper in a terribly 
emaciated condition, due, no doubt, to its inability 
to masticate food. The lower tooth projected from 
the under-lip, and curved round until it almost 


touched its nose. The upper tooth curved at right 


angles, and would probably have grown into the 
upper lip had the animal lived. The most reason- 
able explanation is that one or other of the two 
teeth was pushed aside through some accident 
perhaps from a stray shot—and neither of them 
having any surface to grind against, they developed 
as shown.—HERMANN LEA. 

[This is by no means an uncommon occurrence, 
and the sufferings of the miserable animal slowly 
starving to death must be intense.—ED. } 


CANKER AND AMERICAN BLIGHT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE,” ] 





Sir,—On reading my Counrry Lire I saw 

in a recent number an article in large type 
on above subject, and as the trees in my garden were suffering very 
much from canker, I determined to at once adopt the remedy you 
prescribed, and made up the solution for spraying as directed, viz., rb. 
caustic soda, lb. carb. potash, and a handful of soft soap, diluted in 
5gal. of water. My gardener set to work with the spraying machine, and a 
few days later on told me he was afraid the treatment was injuring some of the 
buds; but he persevered, wishing to finish before the buds got more forward, 
as I did not tell him to stop In the number of Country LIFE 
of January 30th another article appears on the same subject, ‘* Fighting the 
American Blight,” but now a very different dose of the mixture is recom- 
mended, viz., lb. caustic soda, ?lb. carb. potash, 100z. soft soap, to be 
diluted in about 18gal. of water. As I fear incalculable damage has been 
done to a number of trees by using the stronger mixture, and as | 
wish to save others, I would feel obliged if you would publish this letter 
in your next number, and state what is the correct proportion to use. 
With all that has been written, I am still uncertain whether ‘‘ American 
blight” and ‘‘ canker” are one and the same disease, though they are 
mixed up and treated as such in your articles. ——-M. W. BIDDULPH. 

[If our correspon- 
dent refers to the num- 
ber of January gth, 1904, 
he will see that he mis- 
quotes the formula, 
which he will find to be : 
hlb. of ground caustic 
soda, $lb, of pearl ash 
(crude commercial pot- 
ash), a handful of soft 
soap, diluted in 5gai. of 
water. The other 
solution given in our 
issue of January 30th 
is still weaker. We 
can assure him that the 
solution as given is in 
use by a practical fruit- 
grower.—ED. | 

THAXTED, 

[To THE Eprror. ] 
Si1r,-—As I have often 
seen pictures of old 
English villages pub- 
lished in your paper, | 
am sending some 
photosraphs taken at 
‘Thaxted, in Essex, in the 
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hope that you may be able to finla place for them. This small town, or 
large village, is one of the very few left in England to which the railway has 
not yet penetrated, for it is seven miles from the nearest station. This state 
of things, however, will not be allowed to last much longer, Even now a 
discussion is being carried on as to whether a light railway or a service of 
motor-cars would be the better means of bringing it into communication 
with the main line. The difficulty is that the roads in that part of 
the ‘country are 
very bad, and consist 
mostly of very narrow 
and tortuous lanes, 
which, though charming 
from a___spicturesque 
point of view, are not 
very well suited to 
motor-car traffic. Al- 
though, perhaps, not so 
beautiful as some of the 
villages you have illus- 
trated, Tinaxted is still 
an interesting old piace. 
Once it formed part of 
the ancient honour of 
Clare, which was settled 
on Queen Catherine of 
Aragon by Henry VIII. 
Perhaps its most 
notable feature is the 
church, which can just 
be seen at the back 
of one of the pictures. 
Parts of it date 
back as far as 1340, 
and the tower 
and spire, which 
are amSoft. high, 
are quite a land- 


THE VILLAGE 
mark to all the surrounding country. Another interesting old building 
is that known as the Guildhall; and Thaxied was also the birthplace of 
William Purchas, the compiler of the well-known book which bears his 
name.——G. D. 


A SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. 
{To tHE Eprror or *f Country Lire.” | 
Sik,—Your correspondent whose letter appeared in your issue of January 30th 


under the above heading 


Ss 


quotes from a book which is some years behind 
the times. For some years prior to the middle of the eighties all the English 
forest officers of the Imperial Forest Service of the Government of India were 
trained at Nancy, but in 1884 it was decided to 
move the classes to the Royal Indian Engineer- 


ing College, Coopers Hill, and they have been 





trained there since then under the able tuition 
of Dr. W. Schlich, F.R.S., a name now well 
known in connection with efforts to start scientific 
forestry on a proper scale in the British Isles. 
That this particular school of forestry is likely to 
be enlarged does not seem probable, but there 
has been a school of forestry for some years in 
Edinburgh also, and readers of the newspapers 
who are interested in forestry will have noticed 
with pleasure the growing interest, as shown by 
the creation of a forestry branch at the Ciren- 
cester Agricultural College, and a forest class in 
the Forest of Dean, as wellas the more important 
proposal of seven county councils of Wales for 
the foundation of a forest school and experimental 
area, in order to commence the reclothing of the 
more suitable portions of bare slopes of their 
mountains with tree growth. I should also not 
omit to mention the proposed plantations on the 
waste-heaps in the Black Country. The timber 
consumption per head in this country is small, 
but the aggregate amount spent on imported 
timber each year is large, even in a land of so 
much wealth. As has been frequently stated before 
in other columns, prices are rising, and much of 
the imported timber could be grown in these 
islands. Most of the woodlands of England are 
at present badly constituted for the production 
of the better class of marketable timber, Heavy 
thinnings to induce rapid growth, and want 
of knowledge of the proper methods of sylvi- 
culture, as well as the interference of forestry 
with shooting, are the causes of this. The 
conflicting interests of the latter are, however, not irreconcilable, and 
perhaps the greater difficulty will be the evolying of good woods out of 
woods of a tad quality-—a slow and discouraging process. Well-managed 
woods, the sight of which encourages prospective forest-owners to start and 
continue on the right lines, can be seen in but few places in these islands, 
but without difficulty a short distance across the Channel.—AN INDIAN 
FOREST OFFICER. 


[To tHE Eprror or ‘*Counrry Lirr.”] 


Sik,-—It was with feelings of very considerable surprise that I read ‘A 


Forest-lover’s ” letter, published in Counrry LIFk, in which he states that 
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there is no school of forestry in this country, and that forest officers for India 
are recruited from the schools at Nancy and Stuttgart. Surely he would 
have done better to have made a few enquiries before making such a state- 
ment, more especially if he at all interests himself in forestry. There 
is in England a school of forestry, quite as good as those on the Continent, 
attached to the Royal Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill in 
Surrey. From this forest school all officers for the Indian forest service are 
recruited. It is 
true that up to some 
twenty years ago no 
such school existed, 
and that in those days 
Indian forest officers 
were trained at Nancy 
in France or in the 
German schools. But 
surely your correspon- 
dent is not twenty 
years behind the times 
in all his information ! 
At Coopers Hill two 
years are spent in a 
thorough grounding in 
theoretic forestry under 
very able instructors, 
quite as good as can 
be obtained on the 
Continent. But owing 
to the lack of large 
scientifically - managed 
forests, which I regret 
as much as ‘‘ Forest- 
lover,” the last year is 
spent in a_ practical 
course of forestry in 
the German forests, 
the students being 
placed under the German forest officers. Besides the course at Coopers 
ILill, Jectures in forestry are given at Edinburgh University and at the Ciren- 
cester Agricultural College. I must apologise for the length of this letter, 
but trust that you will insert it, and thus correct a somewhat foolish mistake. 
—A FORESTER. 
“THE DIAL THAT HE DREW FROM HIS POKE.” 
{To tuk Eprrok or ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 

Sixk,—The present owner of the curious “timepiece” (a photograph of 
which I enciose) writes that ‘‘a friend presented me with a rude instrument, 
which—as the Maid of Orleans found her sword—he picked ‘out of a deal 
of oid iron.’ It is a brass circle of about 2in, 
diameter. On the outer side are engraved letters 
indicating the days and the months with 
graduated divisions, and on the inner side the 
hours of the day. The brass circle itself is to be 
held in one position by a ring, but there is an 
inner slide in which there is a small orifice, this 
slide being moved so that the hole stands opposite 
the division of the month where the day falls of 
which we desire to know the time; the circle is 
held up opposite the sun, the inner circle is, of 
course, then in shade, but the sunbeam shining 
through the little orifice forms a point of light 
upon the hour marked on the inner side. We 
have tried this dial and found it give the hour 
with great exactness.” It seems probable that 
this was the kind of dial alluded to in Shake- 
speare’s ‘As You Like It”: 


** And then he drew a dial from his poke; 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says, very wisely, ‘It is ten o’clock ; 

Thus may we see,’ quoth he, ‘how the world 





wags ; 
*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; 
And after an hour more ‘twill be eleven; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale.’ When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep contemplative : 
And I did laugh, sans intermission, 

An hour by his dial.” 


“You should not ask me, what time 0’ 
day: there’s no clock in the forest,” said Orlando. 
It was not very likely that the fool would have a pocket clock. What then 
was the dial he took from his poke ?>—E. B. 

PERCHES FOR PARROTS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I see that one of your correspondents in a recent number of 
Country LIFE writes about perches for parrots. May I recommend a 
patent spring perch, which, besides being more healthy than the ordinary 
kind used, acts as a trap to red mite, which pest causes a cage-bird’s life to 
be a torture day and night. These perches can be got in any size. The 
address is Trower and Co., 442, Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, N.—A. M, 




















